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Lincoln as a Best Seller 


By SCHENCK MIERS 


‘ \ —— three months after publication The Lin- 
coln Reader had sold almost a half million copies, 
including distribution both to the trade and to 

members of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Compared to such 
all-time best sellers as Charles Monroe Sheldon’s Jn His Steps 
(8,000,000 copies), Elbert Hubbard’s Message to Garcia 
(4,000,000 copies) , or Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the 
Wind (3,625,000 copies), the record of The Lincoln Reader 
may not seem especially impressive, but by such comparative 
figures as exist* American biography has seldom appealed to 
a mass market. One would think, for example, that Carl 
Sandburg’s two-volume Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years or his four-volume Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 
ranked among the top ten best sellers in nonfiction in the 
years of their publication, but the evidence is to the contrary. 
In fact, in looking back over the past quarter of a century, 


* The figures here and subsequently cited are taken from Fifty Years of Best 
Sellers, 1895-1945 by Alice Payne Hackett (New York, 1945). 
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very few books in the field of American biography have been 
‘best sellers” in the sense of The Lincoln Reader. In 1923 
The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page and The American- 
ization of Edward Bok were considered outstanding successes, 
but neither claimed a first-year sale in excess of 75,000 copies. 
In 1924 Mark Twain’s Autobiography sold well, yet it was 
lame competition to Diet and Health by Lulu Hunt Peters, 
or Etiquette by Emily Post. In 1926 Jefferson and Hamilton 
by Claude G. Bowers barely made tenth place among the 
year’s best selling books of nonfiction, and then one needs to 
wait until 1930 before such books as The Strange Death of 
President Harding by Gaston B. Means and May Dixon 
Thacker, The Adams Family by James Truslow Adams, and 
Lincoln by Emil Ludwig capture the fancy and the purses of 
the American public. In this depression-weary year the un- 
savory scandals of the Harding exposé exerted greatest at- 
traction; perhaps 300,000 copies were sold. The three years 
before 1930 that had elapsed without a single work of Amer- 
ican biography making a place among the ten best sellers in 
nonfiction were followed by another four years of similar im- 
poverishment in this field of publishing, and then in 1935 
R. E. Lee by Douglas Southall Freeman managed to place 
above Skin Deep by M. C. Phillips but below Hans Zinsser’s 
Rats, Lice and History. In the thirteen years since the appear- 
ance of Freeman’s biography only two works in American 
biography have come close to real best sellerdom, and in both 
cases it is doubtful if either title would even have approxi- 
mated that distinction without the support of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. In 1938 Benjamin Franklin by Carl Van 
Doren scaled the “golden” heights; in 1947, The Lincoln 
Reader. 

From the inception of the idea of The Lincoln Reader, 
the intention of Paul M. Angle as compiler and of myself as 
publisher was to hand-tailor a book about Lincoln for the 
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mass market. A scholar may argue as to whether this is a 
laudable occupation, but he cannot deny that it is a profitable 
one. There is no point in arguing motivations in a case like 
this; neither is it evidence that author and publisher carry 
their consciences in their pocketbooks. In the final analysis, 
as author or publisher, one is attempting to deal with the 
reality of what, on a mass-market basis, the American public 
will or will not buy, and whether the product is a life of Lin- 
coln or rats, lice and history, certain factors of editorial de- 
cision remain constant. One can regret that formulas exist in 
the making of a mass-market book just as formulas exist in 
the making of a mass-market movie, but since regretting will 
not change this fact the best one can do is to infuse into the 
formula as much imagination, scholarship, and freshness of 
point of view as the limits of the medium will permit. 

There is another aspect of the situation that only the 
academic snob or the overspecialized automaton will choose 
to ignore. The existence of formulas in mass-market appeal 
imply neither degeneracy nor puerility on the part of the 
American buying public; they merely imply that the average 
intelligent American wishes tolerably to understand and rea- 
sonably to enjoy the books he reads. In other words, to be- 
come a best seller a book must provide a complete reading 
experience; if prior knowledge of a subject is required for 
the fullest enjoyment of a book, its audience is at once re- 
duced to the potential of those who possess that prior knowl- 
edge. 

Certainly merit alone is no assurance of the popular suc- 
cess of a book, for if it were, a fine piece of work like Portrait 
for Posterity by Benjamin P. Thomas would at once sell a 
million copies. Unhappily, in the case of Portrait for Pos- 
terity, some prior knowledge is essential to the fullest enjoy- 
ment of the book and therefore its audience must be re- 
stricted; and since every publisher must indulge in the perils 
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of prophecy I would predict that the same need for prior 
knowledge will reduce in varying degrees the mass-market 
appeal of such splendid recent books as Lincoln and the War 
Governors by William B. Hesseltine, Lincoln’s Herndon by 
David Donald, and The Lincoln Papers by David C. Mearns. 
No matter how whopping an advertising appropriation is 
placed behind a book that is not a complete reading experi- 
ence within itself, the law of diminishing returns must oper- 
ate; books “catch fire” when they are talked about, and it is 
difficult—even, in fact, potentially embarrassing—to talk at 
any great length about a book that leaves you vaguely dis- 
satisfied because the scope of the work has not permitted the 
author to communicate to the reader the full impression of a 
mutually shared experience. 

I think it is necessary to understand this basic philosophy 
of publishing and authorship if one is to publish or to write 
for a mass market. Surely it was the first principle—in large 
part, the only principle—governing the editorial planning of 
The Lincoln Reader. Yet in publishing and in writing, even a 
formula has areas of uncertainty; both the selling of a book 
and the creation of a book are, after all, human experiences 
and subject to the same accidents of timing, chance, and co- 
incidence as other man-controlled enterprises. For example, 
if John Steinbeck hadn’t used so many Anglo-Saxonisms in 
The Wayward Bus that it seemed prudent to the publisher 
to delay publication and request Mr. Steinbeck to wash a few 
of them out of the final manuscript, The Lincoln Reader 
might never have been a Book-of-the-Month selection. Or, 
on the other hand, if Paul Angle and I hadn’t celebrated too 
enthusiastically at our preliminary editorial conference, and 
as a consequence lost both the outline and the contract for 
the book, The Lincoln Reader might not have been ready 
for the moment when it could be made a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. It is happenstances like these that lead pub- 
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lishers to take a cynical view toward the book business, and 
perhaps sometimes even to beat their wives. 


II 


Frankly, I was depressed. I had just completed reading 
the page proofs of Paul Angle’s A Shelf of Lincoln Books, and 
I was overcome with a sense of frustration for a misspent 
youth. Obviously I had never read enough books about Lin- 
coln, and obviously I was never going to. As I read Paul’s 
skillful and authoritative analysis of the eighty-one books that 
seemed essential to a fundamental understanding of the life 
and times of Lincoln, I wondered what you would have if you 
extracted what Paul indicated was the best in each work and 
put these selections, with a kind of editorial flair for con- 
tinuity, into the pages of one volume. In effect, what you 
would have, of course, would be The Lincoln Reader. 

A book idea like this frightens you. It is too obvious, once 
you see it. You wonder why it hasn’t been done before; al- 
most anyone with a sound knowledge of Lincoln literature— 
or even with average intelligence and a copy of A Shelf of 
Lincoln Books—could do it. Within twenty-four hours I was 
in Paul’s office at the Chicago Historical Society seeing how 
he liked the idea; he liked it very much. It was decided that 
he would put together a chapter or two to see how it would 
go, and if the result seemed promising we would draw up a 
complete outline of chapters and selections and sign a con- 
tract on the book. We had a couple of drinks to cool our en- 
thusiasm, but instead we simply grew more excited; we said, 
‘Remember that the Book-of-the-Month Club has never 
selected a life of Lincoln and it’s got to happen some day”; 
we laughed at our optimism and still half believed it. 

Three months later we met in Chicago to go over the first 
completed chapters and to agree on the outline for the first 
half of the book. We worked hard that night, but we could 
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see a real book taking shape. Paul estimated it would take 
him a year and a half to finish the manuscript, and we ac- 
cepted that prospect. For the publisher’s part we agreed on a 
$2,000 advance against royalties—half of which was to go for 
paying permission fees for the selections used—and our pre- 
liminary promotion plans were based on a first printing of 
25,000 copies. We felt very good when, about midnight, we 
finished. I remembered that the sales manager and the editor 
of another publishing house were staying at the Drake; surely 
the accomplishment of that evening demanded a celebra- 
tion. But applying brakes to an accelerating conviction of 
success is not easy; it was four o'clock in the morning when 
we finally parted from our friendly competitors in the book 
trade! 

It was not yet eight o'clock that same morning when my 
telephone rang. Paul’s voice said dismally, “I’ve lost the out- 
line and the contract.”” Somewhere, sometime between mid- 
night and four in the morning, we had been a trifle careless, 
it seemed. The prospect of the outline of The Lincoln Reader 
falling into the hands of someone who could turn it into a 
“quickie” was scarcely cheering to either of us; we decided to 
do the “quickie” ourselves and Paul reduced downward the 
estimate of how much time he would need to do the book— 
from a year and a half to five months. I think we both were 
somewhat conditioned in our fright by Ben Thomas’s story 
of how, whenever Ida M. Tarbell came into the Midwest, 
those who were working on Lincoln material figuratively 
locked away their manuscripts until she had gone. 

Our method of operation was simple. Paul would work out 
a chapter, usually from pasted-up photostats, and send it to 
New Brunswick; the editorial staff would read the chapter, 
work out a joint paragraph by paragraph criticism of it, and 
ship the whole back to Paul, who accepted or rejected the 
criticisms. Every week a chapter seemed to be en route either 
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to or from Chicago; it was a maddening way to work on a 
book that seemed to have all the elements of a best seller, and 
yet the pressure had to be fairly constant to produce a book 
of 564 pages in five months. I would say, however, that this 
work—which was referred among the press staff members as 
“Operation Springfield” —proceeded with relative smooth- 
ness, and the chief reason, I think, was the fact that we were 
in complete agreement on the editorial pattern of the book. 
It seems pertinent to quote here the general principles of 
editing that were sent to Paul—and accepted—at the start of 
“Operation Springfield”: 


1. The total effect of THE LINCOLN READER must be the 
same as a good biography; there must be elements of sus- i 
pense, swift movement of incident and events, cumulative 
characterization, adequate foreshadowing. 

2. In this type of anthology the editor’s comments must be 
more than mere labels to these selections: these comments 


must keep the narrative moving, whetting the reader’s in- 4a 

terest through one or more of the following devices: q 
a. Setting the scene in terms of Lincoln's personal life, or 4 

national events—in effect, saying now something of q 


importance is coming; ; 
b. Pointing up the significance of a coming conflict—in ’ 
effect, exciting the reader to go on because of the 
opposing forces at work in an incident; 
c. Strengthening the characterization of Lincoln or of 
a major related figure (as, for example, Seward); 
d. Filling in the background and life of the age in which 
Lincoln lived. 


Brevity remains essential, but not at the expense of sacrific- 
ing a phrase or a sentence that will add human warmth to 
the whole. 

3. The book should be self-explanatory; in short, it should be 
completely comprehensible and enjoyable to the person 
who has never before read a book about Lincoln. This effect 
can best be achieved by: 
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a. Keeping the story in chronological order, allowing no 
selection to tip off what is coming in another selection, 
or to dull the climax of a coming selection; 

b. By prudent editing out of non-essentials or tedious de- 
tails in all selections; 

c. By avoiding repetitions of details which need to be 
explained but once to the reader; 

d. By identifying or tagging significant characters so 
that their relationships to Lincoln and to history are 
quickly and clearly understood; 

e. By quickening the conflict within a chapter by in- 
troducing elements of conflict that may not be resolved 
until a later chapter but which naturally spring from 
the incident in the present chapter. 


Before me are the publisher’s editorial notes with Paul’s 
handwritten comment to Chapter XIII, “Candidate and 
President-Elect,’ and they would seem to be representative 
of the type of editorial thinking and revision that went into 
each chapter. To the query, “Does the letter from William 
Cullen Bryant who Helen Nicolay said wrote with the frank- 
ness of an old campaigner to warn Lincoln against making 
speeches or promises exist?’’ Paul answered, “If it does, | 
don’t know where it is.’’ Actually the letter existed in the 
Robert Todd Lincoln collection, then unavailable in The Li- 
brary of Congress; it appears on pages 257-58 of Volume I of 
David C. Mearns’ The Lincoln Papers. To the suggestion 
that we quote an editorial or a letter to show the violence of 
the opposition shaping up against Lincoln, Paul wrote: 
“Haven't time to find one’’; but today half a dozen such com- 
munications can be found almost within as many minutes in 
The Lincoln Papers. Again from the editorial department at 
Rutgers: ‘“The Baringer selection on election day in Spring- 
field seems dull and doesn’t capture the action indicated in 
the two extracts quoted by Baringer, one from the New York 
Herald Tribune and the other from the St. Louis Democrat. 
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Perhaps there is better material for this part of the chapter.” 
Paul’s comment: “Cut one par. Better now.” Two letters 
from Villard that the editors considered colorless and dead 
elicited the succinct rejoinder, “I just don’t agree.” A third 
letter from Villard which the editors felt was lifeless resulted 
in its elimination. You can’t win all your points. 

And perhaps we won too much in the case of Ann Rut- 
ledge. Chapter VI, “Romance and Marriage,” worried us 
from the start; for a mass-market book this chapter had to be 
right, or so the editors told themselves. We quote in full our 
comment on this chapter: 


In general, this chapter is disappointing, lifeless, and falls apart 
entirely. It will kill the book faster than any other chapter can, 
for this is the chapter in which feminine interest will be chiefly 
centered for the first time, and no smart editor should ever forget 
that more women than men buy books. Editor’s introduction 
and the chapter before it begins by quoting the marriage certifi- 
cate. I would much rather see the editor’s introduction begin 
with some such statement as “There were three women in 
Lincoln’s life,” and then go on to a comparative statement re- 
garding Ann Rutledge, Mary Owens, and Mary Todd, building 
them up as people and possibly as rivals. Complete background 
should be given on the sources of the Rutledge romance, fact 
or legend, for the popular interest in episode. Since the marriage 
document will be one of the illustrations in the book there is 
little need for reproducing it in the text. 

Is it possible to find any material that will make Ann Rutledge 
a human being? (Paul’s comment: “No.”’) 

The letter in reference to Mary Owens without any introduc- 
tion to Mary Owens as a person again leaves the reader com- 
pletely up in the air. It is a situation in which the reader can 
almost resent the treatment he (or she) is receiving. The Angle 
and Sandburg piece on Mary Todd doesn’t quite come off. The 
material is there, but there is no final effect. They get married— 
but the reader wades through an awful lot for what reward there 
may be in that fact. The emphasis here is on the material about 
which Sandburg is writing and not upon the affair itself between 
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Lincoln and Mary Todd. It isa research piece. (Paul’s comment: 
‘Have cut some.”) We think that the Mary Todd story is im- 
portant enough to deal with from several points of view, if 
possible, and to get the action of several people commenting 
and bringing up the story. This is the one portion of Lincoln’s 
life which cannot be handled strictly from the scholarly or semi- 
scholarly approach. If the story is to be told by the use of several 
accounts, it should be told by human beings in human terms in 
such a way that a unified vital impression of Lincoln's conflict 
be left with the reader. (Paul’s comment: “It'll have to stand as 
it is.’”) 

Paul’s general reactions to our comments on Chapter VI, 
“Romance and Marriage,” were contained in a letter dated 
August 2, 1946: 

I see how you feel about Chapter 6, but I don’t think you 
realize the extent of the difficulties involved there. Hundreds, if 
not thousands, of pages have been written both about the Ann 
Rutledge affair and Lincoln’s marriage, but all of it is either trash 
or superseded by the work that Sandburg and I did. I will see 
what I can do in working over the chapter again, but I am not 
promising anything that will make the Ladies Home Journal 
audience sit up and gasp. 

Paul’s principal compromise was to delete from the chap- 
ter a selection by Professor Randall completely pulverizing 
the Ann Rutledge myth; I wish now it had stayed in the book. 
But except for the conflict on “Romance and Marriage” 
there were no moments of even minor anguish between au- 
thor and publisher; one entire chapter picturing Lincoln as 
he was observed in the White House by foreign visitors was 
dropped because it was felt the book was running too long. 
Otherwise the manuscript continued to go along on schedule 
without a single hitch; and we stuck to a resolution that we 
had made in the beginning: we had produced what, in a 
popular sense, promised to be a major Lincoln book without 
an introduction by Carl Sandburg. In that respect at least we 
could feel that we had made a fresh approach to the subject! 
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Ill 


When the manuscript was revised and retyped an assistant 
and I flew to Chicago to spend four days going over the book 
with Paul chapter by chapter. On the morning of the third 
day I was rushed to the hospital for an appendectomy, and I 
can’t say I was sorry: I had lived so long and so intimately 
with The Lincoln Reader that I had come to hate every line 
of it. By the time I returned home the book was being typeset, 
and in November the bound galley proofs went to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. Then the war of nerves really was on. 
The authorities at Rutgers University Press estimated that 
the final costs on The Lincoln Reader from the inception of 
the idea to the actual launching of the book were going to run 
upwards of $30,000, and universities think twice about that 
much money—if they can foresee the total expenditure. 

Naturally, in publishing, as in all professional enterprises, 
there is an underground, and we maintained a “‘source”’ close 
to the Book Club. One day we would learn that The Lincoln 
Reader was on the “A” list, the next that the judges were 
meeting, the next that The Lincoln Reader and another 
book (subsequently identified as The Wayward Bus, the 
book with too many Anglo-Saxonisms, which was delayed 
one month to become the March selection) were tied, the 
next that The Lincoln Reader definitely was out, the next 
that it was definitely in. Happily the last report was correct; 
author and publisher shared between them a minimum 
guarantee of $100,000; beyond that point the figures must 
be kept confidential. 

Overnight Mr. Lincoln was assured of becoming a best 
seller, and the print order on the first printing of the trade 
edition was increased from 25,000 to 50,000 copies while the 
list price was reduced from $5.00 to $3.75. But the next two 
months are a kind of blur, even now, in retrospect: the inter- 
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views and radio programs for Paul, the guest appearance on 
‘Information Please” that fell through, the reception at ‘‘21” 
Club in New York that cost the Press $1,100 and Bennett 
Cerf’s radio remarks that had to be edited for the sake of 
Rutgers University’s sober reputation, autographing parties 
and Paul’s tired smile as he kept signing books until he signed 
one for us that is a choice but unprintable memento, the 
jackets that were rejected, the sleep we never caught up on. 
... Mr. Lincoln was a best seller and we were a wreck. 

After it was over, we experienced one uncomfortable mo- 
ment. The judges of the Pulitzer Prize requested that The 
Lincoln Reader be submitted for consideration. Aghast, Paul 
said, “They wouldn’t!” And then: “If they should offer it to 
us, could we turn it down?” Sadly I said, “No, Paul; I’m 
afraid we couldn't.” Happily, however, the judges of the 
Pulitzer Prize covered themselves with glory. ‘They failed to 
select The Lincoln Reader. 
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Some Enduring Achievements of the 
Lincoln Administration, 1861-1865 


By J. DUANE SQuIRES 


IEWING the Lincoln administration in retrospect, 

\ / many able scholars have emphasized its accomplish- 

ment as chiefly that of waging a tremendous civil 
conflict to a victorious conclusion. ‘That the total defeat of 
the Confederacy was a vital aspect of Lincoln’s leadership 
between 1861-1865, there is no doubt whatsoever. That the 
preservation of the Union was an achievement without which 
nothing else would have much mattered is not to be gainsaid, 
and yet, there is another aspect of the Lincoln administration 
which has not always been adequately stressed by students of 
the Civil War period. President Lincoln and his colleagues 
instituted an extraordinary number of innovations, many of 
them only tangential to belligerent activities, which have 
effected enduring changes in American life. 

In seeking to make an estimate of these innovations, it is 
not necessary to undertake the delicate and perhaps impos- 
sible task of assessing the exact degree of credit which should 
go only to President Lincoln on the one hand and only to 
members of his administration on the other. It is true that 
some of the innovations which are to be discussed were not 
conceived by Abraham Lincoln himself. In several instances 
they were the projects of members of his Cabinet or of per- 
sons entirely outside the inner circle. Yet, to the extent that 
they were endorsed by the Chief Executive, or supported by 
him in divers ways, or bound up in Congressional statutes 
signed by him, or facilitated by him in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional powers, they properly belong to the administra- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. 
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In order that there may be a unifying scheme for our ap- 
proach to this aspect of the Lincoln administration, we shall 
examine it from the respective viewpoints of the executive 
departments as they were at the time of the Civil War. In 
the order of their establishment by Congress, these were State, 
War, Treasury, Postmaster General, Attorney General, 
Navy, Interior, and Agriculture. The first seven of these were 
in existence in 1861. Although the Department of Agricul- 
ture did not attain full Cabinet status until 1889, it was 
founded in 1862, and, as we shall see, was of special concern 
to Abraham Lincoln. Each of these principal divisions which 
constituted our national government during the adminis- 
tration of President Lincoln was responsible for enduring 
achievements. 


I 


In foreign affairs, the realm of the State Department, the 
Lincoln administration may be given credit for six lasting 
accomplishments. Those relating directly to the governments 
of foreign states were four in number: (1) President Lin- 
coln’s realization of the necessity of Anglo-American har- 
mony as a permanent requisite for American security; (2) 
President Lincoln’s emphasis on our national desire for the 
good will of Russia, an emphasis made with singular clarity 
in his communications to the Tsar of February and October, 
1862, which beyond doubt helped to pave the way for the 
acquisition of Alaska five years later; (3) the acceptance by 
the Lincoln administration of doctrines of blockade, contra- 
band, and continuous voyage, which became the basis for 
Allied policy toward neutrals in both World Wars of our 
century; and (4) recognition of the Negro republic of Haiti, 
a development long desired by the Haitians, but in the 
United States politically impossible heretofore. 
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In addition to these four achievements directly relating to 
foreign states, two other phases of the Lincoln administration 
within the purview of the State Department may be noted. 
One was the issuance by the Secretary of State on behalf of 
the President of a proclamation dated October 3, 1863, which 
set aside the last Thursday in November as a national Day of 
Thanksgiving. Thus began the practice of presidential desig- 
nation of that particular day as the time for the annual ob- 
servance of this traditional New England holiday. With the 
exception of the two years in which President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sought to change the date from the last to the 
fourth Thursday in the month, every American chief execu- 
tive has followed the precedent set by President Lincoln. 

The final achievement of the Lincoln administration in 
the area of the State Department was not so much a tangible 
policy as it was a spiritual attitude. It was the President’s un- 
varying sympathy and friendliness toward individuals from 
other lands. There was not a trace of xenophobia in the mind 
or heart of Abraham Lincoln, and his administration faith- 
fully reflected his personal generosity and friendliness. In his 
party’s 1864 platform plank on immigration, in his own 
gracious communications to such persons as Garibaldi, the 
king of Siam, and the governing Council of San Marino, one 
notes this attitude. Above all, one finds it in Lincoln’s willing- 
ness as Commander in Chief of the Army of the United States 
to grant posts of high command to notable foreign-born and 
foreign-trained officers. Among these one thinks of Ferrero 
from Italy, Stolbrand from Sweden, Turchin from Russia, 
Karge from Prussia, de Trobriand from France, Krzyzanow- 
ski from Poland, and many others. It was this attitude of 
Abraham Lincoln’s toward the foreigner which two decades 
later found embodiment in the Statue of Liberty, and which 
should be more vividly remembered today as we face the 
problems of displaced persons and concentration camps. 
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II 


Turning now to the enduring achievements of the Lincoln 
administration in the range of activities encompassed by the 
War Department, we find a whole series of remarkable inno- 
vations. Writing on “The Place of War in History,” Herbert 
Rosinski in the Infantry Journal for November, 1947, re- 
minds us that the impact of the industrial revolution upon 
pre-industrial warfare was first apparent on a large scale in 
the American Civil War. Trite as this may seem to students, 
it isa fact which ought never to be forgotten. The war which 
Abraham Lincoln had to wage was the first modern war. His 
administration made contributions to military art and sci- 
ence which were noteworthy even by the standards of the 
1860's. To us of the present generation they loom even more 
important as foreshadowings of the future. Eight of them are 
worth noting. 

(1) In June, 1861, with the direct approval of the Presi- 
dent, the Army Signal Corps was established under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Albert J. Myer, and the original experiments 
in military aeronautics were begun under the guidance of 
that remarkable son of New Hampshire, T.S.C. Lowe. Lowe 
became the chief aeronaut for the Army of the Potomac. His 
balloons were in constant use as observation craft during 
every campaign from the first battle of Bull Run to Chan- 
cellorsville.’ 

(2) On July 12, 1862, President Lincoln signed a bill 
originally introduced by Senator Henry Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts creating a national award for valor to be known as the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. From that day to the present, 
this has been accepted as the highest distinction of its kind in 

* Fragments of these balloons and papers relating thereto have been examined by 


the present writer, whose monograph upon Lowe and his work was published in 
The American Historical Review for July, 1937. 
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the gift of the United States. Major Rankin Roberts of the 
Public Information Division has informed the present writer 
that the Congressional Medal of Honor was granted to 327 
individuals in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Civil War period. Among the first to receive it were cer- 
tain members of the famous volunteer group that “stole” a 
Confederate train in Georgia in the spring of 1862. 

(3) Toward the end of the second year of the war a Pro- 
vost Marshal General for the Army was authorized. On 
March 17, 1863, James B. Fry, the first Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral in our history began his duties. From that beginning have 
come all the manifold aspects of the Military Police and re- 
lated activities with which we are so familiar today. 

(4) Dr. Richard Shryock in his recent volume, The His- 
tory of Modern Medicine, has reminded us that contempo- 
rary military medicine, surgery, nursing, and hospitalization 
owe much to the innovations begun during the anguished 
years of the Civil War. Early in the struggle President Lin- 
coln appointed Dorothea Dix as the first Superintendent of 
United States Army women nurses. Her stated duties were 
‘... to select and assign women nurses to general or per- 
manent military hospitals, they not to be employed in such 
hospitals without her sanction and approval.” ? Before the 
end of the war two thousand women had participated in this 
work of mercy. It was the services of Miss Dix, Miss Clara Bar- 
ton and many others—finely summarized by Marjorie Barstow 
Greenbie in her book Lincoln’s Daughters of Mercy—which 
led three decades later to the formal establishment by law of 
the Army Nurses Corps. 

Another important development of the Lincoln adminis- 
tration in this field was the so-called ‘Letterman Plan’’ for 
the evacuation of sick and wounded men from the battlefield. 
Devised in 1862 by Dr. Jonathan Letterman—for whom the 


2 The Army Nurse (War Department, 1944), p. 8. 
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present hospital of that name in the Presidio of San Francisco 
is a lasting monument—the Letterman technique was ex- 
tended to the entire United States Army in 1864. It became 
standard practice in our armed forces after 1865, and was 
copied in other armies all over the world. 

Supplementing the nursing and evacuation programs was 
the development of large general hospitals all over the North. 
Typical of these was the Lincoln General Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the Harvey General Hospital in Madison, 
Wisconsin. The latter was so named at Lincoln’s own request 
in honor of a war governor from that state.* 

(5) On March g, 1863, President Lincoln approved the 
first draft law in our history. Despite the many and well- 
known defects in this original venture into conscription, it 
became the precedent for later and more efficient draft legis- 
Jation in 1917 and 1940. An amplification of the principle is 
now being advocated as a permanent American peace-time 
policy. 

(6) The first experiments in absentee voting ever at- 
tempted in the United States were carried out in the autumn 
of 1864. This little-known development is ably summarized 
by Joseph H. Benton in his book, Voting in the Field: A 
Forgotten Chapter of the Civil War (1915) . Eleven of the 
twenty-five Union states, at the suggestion of the Lincoln ad- 
ministration, that year enacted soldier-vote laws. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the military personnel who took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for absentee voting cast their 
ballots for the administration. This innovation of 1864 be- 
came the precedent not only for analogous legislation in 1918 
and in 1944, but also for all subsequent civilian voting by 
absentee ballot. 

(7) The Union armies fought the Civil War largely with 


®* There is a notable account of these war-time general hospitals in the recent book 
by Dr. Victor Robinson entitled White Caps (Lippincott, 1946). 
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muzzle-loading muskets. But between 1861 and 1865, the Lin- 
coln administration experimented in the field with at least 
twenty different kinds of breechloaders, among which were 
the noted Spencer and Henry carbines. By 1873 both these 
models had been taken off the market and developed into 
the Winchester rifle by the famous gunsmith of New Haven, 
Connecticut, Oliver Fisher Winchester. 

(8) The ponderous collection entitled Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, comprising upwards of one hundred and sixty volumes, 
was authorized by the Lincoln administration and begun in 
the autumn of 1864. This project, although smaller in 
quantity than similar endeavors planned for World War I 
and World War II, was the first large-scale effort of its kind 
in American history. It is still basic to a proper understand- 
ing of the belligerent aspects of the Civil War. 

Even this abbreviated summary of these eight develop- 
ments of the Lincoln administration in the area served by the 
War Department will suggest its resourcefulness and intel- 
lectual flexibility. One is impressed by the fact that much 
which is basic to modern warfare had its origin in the years 
between 1861-1865. 


Ill 


A third category of enduring achievements of the Lincoln 
administration comprises a number of remarkable develop- 
ments in the related fields of war-time taxation and finance, 
which came within the province of the Treasury Department. 
Here the Lincoln administration made five lasting contribu- 
tions to our national life. 

Chronologically speaking, the first of these innovations was 
federal paper currency. The original issue of such money in 
the United States consisted of non-interest bearing Treasury 
notes authorized under the Acts of July 17 and August 5, 
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1861. This issue was soon supplemented by the United States 
notes, commonly called “greenbacks,” circulated under au- 
thority of the Act of February 25, 1862. Since these issues of 
paper money, the government has always had some kind of 
paper currency in circulation. 

The second fiscal innovation of the Lincoln administration 
was the placement of the famous words, “In God We Trust,” 
upon certain of our common coins. Authorized by Secretary 
Salmon P. Chase on the last day of November, 1861, the 
phrase actually appeared for the first time upon the two-cent 
piece of 1864. Since that date, the phrase has been in continu- 
ous use on various coins. For example—and very appropri- 
ately—it first appeared upon a penny in the Lincoln head 
issue of 1909, and upon the dime in 1916. It has been in con- 
tinuous use on these two coins since those dates. 

The third fiscal innovation was the income tax. This now 
familiar type of taxation received its first national application 
in the decade beginning in 1862. Although declared invalid 
by the Supreme Court decisions in the 1890's, the tax was 
revived after the passage of the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. Abraham Lincoln’s advisers patterned their 
income taxation after current practice in Great Britain. The 
basic rates established in the Act of July 1, 1862, were 3 per 
cent on personal income between $600 and $10,000, and 5, 
per cent on income above that. Modest enough, by contempo- 
rary standards! So far as national officeholders were con- 
cerned, the principle now described as the withholding tax 
was applied. Despite legal doubts, based on Section 1 of Arti- 
cle II of the Constitution, President Lincoln faithfully paid 
his income tax. It is interesting to note, however, that in 1872 
his entire payments were refunded in a special warrant pay- 
able to his estate. 

The fourth, and doubtless most familiar of all the financial 
achievements of the Lincoln administration, was the banking 
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system introduced into our economic structure by the Na- 
tional Bank Acts of February 25, 1863, and June 3, 1864. 
The principal results of the establishment of national banks 
were the introduction of an additional kind of currency, the 
elimination from the monetary system of state bank notes, 
and the consolidation of powerful financial interests behind 
the United States government. Thanks to the new national 
banks, the flotation of war bonds was most successful, and 
ample funds for the winning of the war were made available. 
(Incidentally, the national debt climbed from $75, million 
on March 4, 1861, to $2.8 billion on September 1, 1865, or an 
increase of almost 4,000 per cent!) But to the present hour, 
whenever one observes the word, “National,” in a bank’s 
name, one should think of the financial ingenuity of the Lin- 
coln administration. 

The fifth accomplishment falling within the scope of Lin- 
coln’s Treasury Department was the formation of the United 
States Secret Service. The actual installation of the first Chief 
of the Secret Service took place a few weeks after Lincoln’s 
assassination, on July 5, 1865—William P. Wood, whose 
name is not even mentioned in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. But the plans for the Secret Service had been 
previously laid by Treasury Secretary Hugh McCulloch, and 
President Lincoln was cognizant of them. As the Treasury 
Department has written the present author, it is worth noting 
that the original Chief of the United States Secret Service was 
Wood and not Allen Pinkerton or Lafayette C. Baker, as so 
often stated. Both these men had indeed been active during 
the war years, but they were on the payroll of the War Depart- 
ment for activities akin to those of modern G-2 or of the O.S.S. 
in the last war. The Secret Service was organized to protect 
the national banking system and the federal paper money 
against the menace of counterfeiters. Confusion arises from 
use of the name as the equivalent of ‘‘espionage.” 
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IV 


Perhaps less spectacular than the developments in the 
Treasury Department, but nonetheless worthy of note, were 
certain achievements of the Lincoln administration in the 
Post Office. Four developments under Lincoln should be 
remembered today. First among these in interest and impor- 
tance was the inauguration on July 1, 1863, of urban free 
delivery by mail carrier in the forty-nine principal cities of 
the North. Thus, at the very hour when most American eyes 
were strained toward the fields around Gettysburg or toward 
the bluffs above Vicksburg, there began the indispensable 
plodding of the postman on his daily route. 

In the law of March g, 1863, which authorized city carrier 

ig service, a second innovation appeared. This was the establish- 
ment for the first time in our history of a uniform rate of 
letter postage, regardless of distance transmitted. Always 
heretofore, mail rates had varied directly in proportion to the 
distance the letters were to travel. Breaking through the rate 
complex which this system involved, the Lincoln administra- 
tion inaugurated the present basic principle of uniform post- 
age for first-class mail anywhere in the United States. 

The remaining two developments may be briefly stated. In 
1861 the Postmaster General issued the third series of United 
States postage stamps. This series, in use from August 17, 
1861, to February 27, 1869, as every philatelist knows, was the 
first to include a two-cent stamp. It was the well-known “Black 
Jack,” bearing the stern face of Andrew Jackson. Since Lin- 
coln’s presidency the nation has never been without such a 
stamp, and scores of designs have been issued. In 1864, three 
years after the appearance of this stamp, came the introduc- 
tion of the domestic money order system into American life. 
Once again an experiment was destined for a permanent 
place in our national scheme of things. 
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Vv 


In the field of jurisprudence and constitutional interpreta- 
tion three enduring achievements of the Lincoln administra- 
tion may be mentioned. They all are concerned with clari- 
fication of the Constitution or of custom. 

The first of these was an elucidation of the meaning of 
Article I, Section 9 of the United States Constitution. This 
clause, of course, is the one relating to the suspension of the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. By the actions of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, by statutes of Congress, and by subsequent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, it was established that the 
President cannot suspend the writ by virtue of his own au- 
thority, but must wait for congressional authorization to do 
so. Asa further result of the Lincoln administration’s actions 
in the habeas corpus matter, it has been agreed that the writ 
shall be suspended only in the zones of military operations 
and then only when the civil courts fail to function properly. 

The second constitutional clarification which occurred 
during Lincoln’s administration was set forth in the so-called 
Prize Cases of 1863. These established the principle that Con- 
gress cannot declare war on a member state of the Union. 
Such a declaration may be made only against a foreign state. 
If on a small scale, conflict with a member state is to be 
treated as insurrection only; if on a large scale, it will be 
treated as rebellion. 

The third clarification involved an American custom 
which in our own generation has been shown to be deeply 
rooted in the public mind. It is related to the size of the 
Supreme Court. As originally constituted in 1789, this august 
body had numbered six justices. Its membership was reduced 
to five in 1801, increased to seven in 1807, and further in- 
creased to nine in 1837. At that size it remained until the 
Lincoln administration. In 1863 Congress increased its mem- 
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bership to ten justices. This was done because of a desire to 
provide a new circuit court of appeals for California and 
Oregon. Despite this plausible justification, however, the 
innovation was disapproved by the country. Four years after 
Lincoln’s death the size of the Court was restored to nine. At 
that number it has remained since. Thus, by what logicians 
would call the method of the obverse, American feeling on 
this matter was permanently clarified. 


VI 


The Lincoln administration’s enduring achievements in 
naval affairs were two in number: (1) a convincing demon- 
stration of naval blockade as a means to victory; and (2) the 
introduction of ironclad warships in naval warfare. Familiar 
as these two developments may be, each deserves a brief 
mention. 

General Colin R. Ballard, a distinguished British military 
critic, in his volume published in 1926 entitled The Military 
Genius of Abraham Lincoln, pays high tribute to Lincoln's 
perspicacity and inexorable purpose concerning the block- 
ade. General Ballard declares that the Lincoln administra- 
tion in general, and the President in particular, thoroughly 
understood the principle of command of the sea and gave a 
never-to-be-forgotten demonstration of that principle during 
the years 1861-1865. In the enforcement of the blockade the 
United States Navy increased from go to 670 ships, the officer 
corps rose from 1,300 to 6,700, and the enlisted personnel 
expanded from 7,500 to 51,500. The coast line blockaded by 
“Uncle Sam's web-feet,” as Lincoln humorously termed the 
Navy, was 3,500 miles in length. But the results of that block- 
ade were so effective that no responsible person since then 
has questioned the decisive nature of this technique of war. 
American naval policy in the twentieth century is based 
squarely on this precedent of the Lincoln administration. 
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Since this subject has been so thoroughly explored, it is 
unnecessary to go into the details of the adoption of ironclad 
warships by this country. Inquiry at the Office of Naval 
Records and Library in the Navy Department, however, 
brought the present writer a helpful letter from Captain 
John B. Heffernan, its Director. Captain Heffernan’s com- 
munication furnishes some interesting data on the members 
of the Lincoln administration who were involved in the 
fateful decisions of 1861. The principals were President 
Lincoln himself; Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy; and 
Gustavus V. Fox, the First Assistant Secretary. They pro- 
ceeded by authority of an Act of Congress dated August 3, 
1861. 

A crucial meeting between these officials and naval experts 
occurred on October 4, 1861. That gathering was to decide 
which, if any, of the various designs for ironclad warships 
submitted by ambitious inventors was worthy of adoption. 
At this meeting Lincoln saw the plans for John Ericsson’s 
Monitor. The President was pleased with the design, and 
made a typically alert remark concerning its practicality: 
‘All I have to say is what the girl said when she stuck her foot 
into the stocking. It strikes me there’s something in it.” * The 
meeting resolved to undertake the construction of three iron- 
clad warships, one of them the Monitor, and the outcome of 
that decision is history familiar to all. 


Vil 


Among the truly remarkable achievements of the Lincoln 
administration were three that for convenience may be listed 
under the general heading of the Department of the Interior. 
It is true that this Department was not responsible for their 
origin, nor was it charged with their development. But each 


‘ William C. Church, Life of John Ericsson (18g0), I, 246-253. See also J. P. Baxter, 
The Introduction of Iron-Clad Warships (1933), pp. 254-255- 
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of them pertained to an important aspect of internal or 
domestic affairs in the United States, and in that sense they 
may be considered as a related group. 

The first was the Homestead Act approved by President 
Lincoln on May 20, 1862. A final step in liberality to the 
westward-moving pioneer, this famous piece of legislation— 
still in effect in 1948—allowed a poor man to acquire a farm 
and home, carved from the public domain. The homestead 
question had been a political issue since 1848. It had been 
earnestly advocated by men like Galusha Grow of Pennsyl- 
vania, and had actually progressed to the stage where only a 
veto by President Buchanan in 1860 prevented its enactment 
into law. In 1862, however, the Lincoln administration made 
real the homestead principle. Henceforth it was to be the 
cornerstone for agricultural development in the trans- 
Mississippi West. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that the Lincoln adminis- 
tration in July, 1864, enacted the Alien Contract Immigra- 
tion Law. Many students believe that this was the compen- 
sation offered to the industrial leaders of the nation for the 
favors extended to the farmers under the provisions of the 
Homestead Law of two years before. It was under the provi- 
sions of the Alien Contract Immigration Law that the unique 
labor situation in North Adams, Massachusetts, developed, a 
situation so deftly summarized by Frederick Rudolph in 
The American Historical Review for October, 1947. Under 
this law, during the last two years of the Lincoln administra- 
tion more than 300,000 immigrants were brought to the 
United States. 

Allied to the Homestead Act in philosophy and results was 
the Morrill Agricultural College Land Grant Act, which 
became law on July 2, 1862. A delightful account of this 
Congressional statute appears in the late Carl Becker’s vol- 
ume entitled Cornell University: Founders and the Found- 
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ing. Energetic as were men like Jonathan B. Turner of 
Illinois and Justin S. Morrill of Vermont in urging the pas- 
sage of the act, it is clear today—as Becker so convincingly 
demonstrates—that no one in the Lincoln administration 
fully sensed the possibilities inherent in this provision of 
1862 for agricultural and mechanical education in the 
United States. Knowing today, however, that every one of 
our forty-eight states has taken advantage of this statute of the 
Lincoln administration, we may venture the opinion that it 
is to date the most important single piece of educational 
legislation in American history. 

Last in the related trilogy of achievements in our domestic 
economy was the chartering of two Pacific railroads. The 
Union Pacific was authorized by Congress in a law of 1862, 
and an amended act of two years later. The Northern Pacific 
was chartered by the same body in 1864. Most informed per- 
sons today are aware that these two so-called “transconti- 
nental railroads” were established by the Lincoln administra- 
tion during the Civil War years. With the name of the Union 
Pacific-Central Pacific project from Nebraska to California 
we associate the personalities of Grenville M. Dodge, Leland 
Stanford, and many others prominent in the history of engi- 
neering and finance. With the Northern Pacific line from 
Lake Superior to Puget Sound we link the names of Josiah 
Perham and J. Gregory Smith, two Yankees respectively from 
Maine and Vermont, and of Jay Cooke and Henry Villard. 
We know that both railroads were built with the aid of fed- 
eral land grants—a practice begun in behalf of the Illinois 
Central Railroad in 1850 and continued thereafter for 
twenty-one years. We know that certain railroad rate prob- 
lems connected with these land grants of the Civil War period 
persisted until final settlement thereof by the 80th Congress 
in 1947. 

But some aspects of this important railroad legislation of 
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the Lincoln administration have sometimes been overlooked. 
Especially is this true with regard to President Lincoln’s own 
connections with these projects. Because the Union Pacific 
was the first one chartered, and because, as John W. Starr has 
reminded us, Lincoln was ‘“‘profoundly interested”’ in it, we 
may consider the Chief Executive's relationship to that 
enterprise.” 

Under the statute as passed by Congress the President was 
charged with important responsibilities. He was directed to 
locate the point for the beginning of the line at that place 
in Nebraska which seemed best to him. Lincoln selected 
Omaha, and the Union Pacific still has its operating head- 
quarters there. Likewise, the President was directed to locate 
the three hundred most difficult miles of construction for 
which the government had pledged the maximum subsidies. 
This Lincoln and his successor did, basing their decision on 
the rule that the dominating grade could not exceed that of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad where that line crossed the 
Alleghenies. Finally, under the statute President Lincoln 
was to fix the gauge for the Pacific railroad. 

The importance of this provision in the law was great. 
Prior to 1861 American railroading had employed as many as 
twenty-three different track gauges in the construction of 
various lines. Most popular in the North and East was the 
“Stephenson gauge”’ of 4’ 814”, brought over from Great 
Britain. In the South and in California, however, the pre- 
vailing gauge was 5’. So confusing was the resultant situation 
that not until after 1865 was there continuous railroad pas- 
sage across either the Potomac or the Ohio Rivers. All ob- 
servers in 1863 agreed that the gauge decided upon for the 
Union Pacific would probably be decisive in guiding the 
future operations of American railroads. President Lincoln 
at first was inclined to favor the wider gauge. On March 3, 

§ John W. Starr, Jr., Lincoln and the Railroads (1927), p. 194. 
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1863, however, he acquiesced in the desire of Congress and 
specified that the new line was to be built with the 4’ 814” 
gauge. How vital this decision was, may be inferred from the 
fact that within barely two decades all main lines in the 
United States had followed suit, and standard gauge rolling 
stock was operating everywhere in the nation. Aside from 
winning the war itself, the action of the Lincoln administra- 
tion in thus insuring a standard gauge for our railroads was 
its major accomplishment in attaining a true national unity. 

Before leaving this fascinating topic of Lincoln’s relation 
to railroads, it may be remarked that during his years in the 
White House the first steel rails ever used in the United 
States were imported; that, as Robert S. Henry has so ably 
pointed out,® the Civil War developed into the first truly 
railroad conflict of history, whose lessons were heeded in the 
great emergencies of 1917-1918 and 1941-1945; that during 
the war years the first post-office cars were added to American 
trains; that the oldest existent railway labor union, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, was organized; and 
that to Lincoln’s funeral train in 1865, there were coupled the 
original Pullman sleeping car and the first presidential pri- 
vate car ever built for an American chief executive. While 
the administration was not responsible for all these develop- 
ments, it is worth remembering that they occurred. 


Vill 


So far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned, the 
Lincoln administration's contribution was to establish it as a 
truly important branch of our national government. Build- 
ing on a tiny foundation of previous work in the United 
States Patent Office, the Congress established the autonomous 
Department of Agriculture by an Organic Act approved by 
the President on May 15, 1862. Lincoln promptly appointed 


* The Story of Reconstruction (1938), pp. 419 ff. 
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his good friend, Isaac Newton, a prominent farmer from 
Pennsylvania, as the first Commissioner for the new depart- 
ment. In his first annual report, issued the next year, Commis- 
sioner Newton aptly summed up the objectives of his depart- 
ment by saying that it was to help the agriculturalist “. . . 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew before.” * 
From this telling phrase came the title for Thomas S. Hard- 
ing’s notable recent history of the Department of Agriculture 
(Two Blades of Grass, 1947) . 

Back of the Lincoln administration’s decision to establish 
such a department were the rapid urbanization of the North, 
the war-induced need for increased production of foodstuffs, 
and the insistent pressure of agricultural societies all over the 
country. Confident of the President’s support, Commissioner 
Newton rapidly expanded his new department. Within the 
first two years he had organized the divisions of plant indus- 
try, entomology, agricultural economics, and chemistry. 
In addition, Newton named the noted American botanist, 
William Saunders, as head of the department’s experimental 
gardens. It was to Saunders that Abraham Lincoln turned for 
advice in designing the national cemetery at Gettysburg, and 
it was Saunders who was a pioneer in introducing into the 
United States selected plants of foreign origin, among these 
the eucalyptus tree and the valencia orange. 


IX 


These, then, were the enduring achievements of the 
Lincoln administration in the great areas of national life 
approximately within the scope of the eight principal depart- 
ments of government as they were between 1861-1865. The 
story, however, is not yet complete. There were several other 


* That Lincoln had something to do with the phraseology of Newton's report is 
suggested by the fact that Lincoln used the phrase in his Address before the Wiscon- 
sin State Agricultural Society, September go, 1859. 
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accomplishments which do not fit easily into the above 
pattern of reference. 

Perhaps the most significant of these was the foundation 
of the National Academy of Sciences. ‘The Congressional 
statute establishing this institution was heartily approved by 
the President on March g, 1863. The original incorporators 
included such well-known men as Joseph Henry of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Asa Gray from Harvard, and Alexander 
Dallas Bache. From the beginning the National Academy of 
Sciences has been quasi-governmental in nature, its nearest 
equivalents being the British Royal Society and the French 
Academy. Since 1863 it has limited its membership to three 
hundred and fifty citizens of the United States, and fifty 
foreign associates. 

In 1916 the National Academy of Sciences offered its 
services to President Wilson; from that offer grew the Na- 
tional Research Council of the first World War. In June, 
1940, as the Hitler armies were overrunning Western Eu- 
rope, the leaders of the National Academy of Sciences and 
certain others were requested by President Roosevelt to 
form the Defense Research Committee. In 1941 this was re- 
christened the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. Now in the postwar period, with many doubts and 
heart-searchings in various places, efforts are going forward 
to establish a National Science Foundation to encourage 
research in civilian and military endeavors. To us today, how- 
ever, it is noteworthy that this entire trend of institutionaliz- 
ing and subsidizing scientific research stems from an innova- 
tion of the Lincoln administration. 

Three other miscellaneous but enduring accomplishments 
of Lincoln’s presidency may be named. One was the establish- 
ment of Washington Territory with the same boundaries as 
the present state in March, 1863, the recognition of the State 
of West Virginia in June, 1863, of Nevada in 1864, and the 
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formation of Montana Territory in May, 1864. Another was 
President Lincoln’s invitation to all the governors of the 
North to meet with him at the White House on September 
26, 1862, an innovation from which the modern, annual 
Governors’ Conferences have evolved. The third was the use 
by the President of the press conference in a way that fore- 
shadowed its development in our time. James E. Pollard in 
his volume entitled The Presidents and the Press (1947) has 
written as follows: ‘In his sense of public relations and in his 
dealings with the press, Abraham Lincoln showed more skill 
and acumen than any previous President and, allowing for 
the differences in time, more than all but one or two since.”’ § 

William H. Herndon once remarked of his celebrated law 
partner: “Mr. Lincoln thought too much and did too much 
for America and the world to be crammed into one epigram 
or shot off with a single rocket.” Benjamin P. Thomas in his 
recent book, Portrait for Posterity, declares: “. . . as our por- 
trait of Lincoln becomes true, it also becomes more superb.” 

Both these aphorisms take on new proof from a review of 
the enduring achievements of the Lincoln administration. 
The mind that was as keenly interested in balloons as in the 
best gauge for a Pacific railroad, that was as alert to the pos- 
sibilities of a breech-loading rifle as to the need for improved 
agriculture, that was as sensitive to the feelings of the Negro 
republic of Haiti as to the demands of the financial magnates 
for anew banking system, that was as aware of the possibilities 
in Ericsson’s designs for a naval ironclad as of Joseph Henry’s 
dream of a National Academy of Sciences,—such a mind is in 
very truth superb. 

If we should include only the accomplishments sketched in 
this essay, there are more than thirty. If we disregard all those 
directly connected with the actual prosecution of the war— 
i.e., those related to the War and Navy Departments—there 

®P. 389. 
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are yet left a score of noteworthy achievements. If we strike 
from this list all those that seem inconsequential or of little 
import, there still remain a dozen achievements of first-rate 
importance in the shaping of American life and national 
character. Surely it is not too much to say that in creative 
imagination, in intellectual vigor, and in moral recognition 
the Lincoln administration left a heritage unsurpassed in our 
history. 

The statue of Freedom surmounting the dome of our Cap- 
itol in Washington was placed there during the presidency of 
Abraham Lincoln. On December 2, 1863, it was erected on 
what was then the highest man-made elevation in our capital 
city. There it stands today, symbolic of the spirit and aspira- 
tions of our people. The Lincoln administration stands 
equally high in American memories. Its enduring and con- 
structive achievements will always be cherished as proofs of 
democracy’s vitality when enobled by leadership like that of 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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Suggestions that Inspired 
Immortal Words* 


By Joseru L. E1sENDRATH, JR. 


ucH has been written about the Gettysburg Ad- 

dress and the circumstances leading up to it. 

Conjecture and research on the phraseology of 

Abraham Lincoln’s remarks have filled many pages. The 

originality of the themes he developed has often been taken 

as a matter of fact, but too few students have linked the sug- 

gestions contained in the invitation to come to Gettysburg 
with what Lincoln later said there. 

In 1863, after considerable effort, the Soldiers National 
Cemetery was established at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and 
David Wills, a local public-spirited citizen, later to become a 
judge, was authorized to invite several distinguished guests 
to attend the ceremonies incident to opening the burial 
grounds. Edward Everett of Massachusetts, well known for 
his oratory, was invited late in September to give the main ad- 
dress, on the tentative date of October 23. Engagements of 
Everett did not permit acceptance on this date, and finally 
November 19 was fixed upon. The public was invited and 
special invitations went to Generals George G. Meade and 
Winfield Scott, Admiral Charles Stewart, members of the 
cabinet, the President and Vice-President of the United 
States, the governors of the eighteen states represented on the 
cemetery commission, the diplomatic corps, and to all con- 
gressmen. 

Apparently the idea of asking President Lincoln to speak 


* After this article had been set in type, our attention was called to a widely- 
printed news item containing essentially the same material. Although it is our 
policy not to print material readily available elsewhere, we were unable to avoid 
the fact in this instance.—Epiror. 
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did not occur to the committee on arrangements until some 
time later. His invitation to be a speaker was not put into the 
mail until November 2, only seventeen days before the 
event. David Wills, as president of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, wrote two letters to President Lincoln on that date, 
one the formal invitation, and the other, enclosed in the same 
envelope, a note of a more personal nature. As far as the 
present writer knows, the acceptance note of President Lin- 
coln has never been published, and only two or three writers 
have reproduced the two letters of invitation. These repro- 
ductions probably came from file copies of the Gettysburg 
Commission or from the bronze tablet in the National Ceme- 
tery; the originals are in the Robert Todd Lincoln collection 
in The Library of Congress. The acceptance letter is prob- 
ably lost. 

The Wills invitation gives us the phrase ‘‘a few appropriate 
remarks.” More important, some of its main themes were 
used with modification by President Lincoln in his classic 
address. For some reason, most students attempting to trace 
the origin of Lincoln’s ideas and rhetoric, have overlooked 
the Wills letter. Only Henry E. Luhrs, in his brochure for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the dedication,* noted the strik- 
ing similarity between the Wills letter and the address; but 
even he devoted only a short paragraph to this comparison. 

The text of the formal letter of invitation reads: 


Gettysburg Nov. end 1863 
To His Excellency, 
A. Lincoln, 
President of the United States, 
Sir, 
The several States having soldiers in the Army of the Po- 
tomac, who were killed at the Battle of Gettysburg, or have since 
died at the various hospitals which were established in the vicin- 


* Lincoln at The Wills Home and The Gettysburg Address, November 18-19, 
1863. Shippensburg, Pennsylvania: The Lincoln Publishers, 1938, zopp. 
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ity, have procured grounds on a prominent part of the Battle 
Field for a Cemetery, and are having the dead removed to them 
and properly buried. 

These Grounds will be consecrated and set apart to this sacred 
purpose, by appropriate ceremonies, on Thursday, the 19th in- 
stant. 

Hon Edward Everett will deliver the Oration. 

I am authorized by the Governors of the different States to 
invite you to be present, and participate in these ceremonies, 
which will doubtless be very imposing and solemnly impressive. 

It is the desire that, after the Oration, you, as Chief Executive 
of the Nation, formally set apart these grounds to their sacred use 
by a few appropriate remarks. 

It will be a source of great gratification to the many widows 
and orphans that have been made almost friendless by the Great 
Battle here, to have you here personally; and it will kindle anew 
in the breasts of the comrades of these brave dead, who are now 
in the tented field or nobly meeting the foe in the front, a con- 
fidence that they who sleep in death on the Battle Field are not 
forgotten by those highest in authority; and they will feel that, 
should their fate be the same, their remains will not be uncared 
for. 

We hope you will be able to be present to perform this last 
solemn act to the Soldier dead on this Battle Field. 

I am with great 
Respect, Your Excellencys 
Obedient Servant, 
David Wills 
Agent for 
A. G. Curtin Gov. of Penna. 
and acting for all the States 


The shorter personal note of David Wills has this text: 


Gettysburg Nov. 2 1863 
To His Excellency 
A. Lincoln 
President U. S. 
Sir, 
As the Hotels in our town will be crowded and in con- 
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fusion at the time referred to in the enclosed invitation, I write 
to invite you to stop with me. I hope you will feel it your duty to 
lay aside pressing business for a day to come on here to perform 
this last sad rite to our brave soldier dead on the 19th instant. 
Governor Curtin and Hon Edward Everett will be my guests at 
that time and if you come you will please join them at my house. 

You will confer a favor if you advise me early of your inten- 
tions. 


With great Respect 
Your obedient servant 
David Wills 


The phrase ‘‘a few . .. remarks” and mention that Everett 
would give the oration, plus the solemn nature of the occa- 
sion, plainly implied to Lincoln that his address should be 
short and serious. The President must have referred to the 
Wills letter as he prepared his talk, as is evidenced by the 
striking similarity of his “we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground” and Wills’ ‘“These Grounds will be con- 
secrated and set apart to this sacred purpose.” Lincoln’s “The 
world ... can never forget what they did here” may have been 
suggested by the thought of Wills’ that “it will kindle anew 
... a confidence that they .. . are not forgotten by those 
highest in authority.”’ To “kindle anew in the breasts of the 
comrades of these brave dead” could well be the origin of 
Lincoln’s ‘from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion.”” And in like fashion ‘‘a confidence that they who sleep 
in death... are not forgotten” could have become the famous 
“these dead shall not have died in vain.” 

Certainly it seems that the President made a very note- 
worthy attempt to follow out David Wills’ suggestions. Lin- 
coln had once before taken the suggestion of another, his 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, and had woven out of 
a commonplace statement the memorable and moving poetry 
of the conclusion to his First Inaugural Address. At Gettys- 
burg, he nobly performed the task once more. 


Lincoln in Politics, 1948 


By Roy P. BAsLer 


HAT Lincoln is still in politics is evident to anyone 

who has kept up with the political speeches, edi- 

torials, and feature stories during the recent cam- 
paign. Being a subscriber to a national news-clipping service, 
for the purpose of keeping informed on Lincoln manuscripts 
which are occasionally found in safety deposit boxes and attic 
trunks, the editor has been deluged in recent months, with 
items having to do with Lincoln’s part in “the present crisis.” 
Such bounty of unwanted news items suggested the summary 
that follows. 

General comments from editors, columnists, and feature 
writers gave the customary review of political campaigns of 
the past, the 1856 and 1860 campaigns of course playing a 
large part in the journalists’ effort to condition the public 
for extravagance and pageantry, if not for violence. One 
columnist recalled that many delegates to conventions “‘used 
to carry guns and knives,” and that while Seward’s followers 
staged fancy parades, Lincoln’s managers “‘packed the con- 
vention hall with rooters.””.' Another writer noted that the 
Grand Old Party was telling the common people it “has had 
their interests at heart ever since the days of honest Abe,” 
and that “the Presidential Follies of 1948 won’t be too bad.”’? 
Writers reflected on the significance of the fact that the 
names of patron saints Lincoln and Jefferson were on every 
political tongue, and several commented that one would be 


* Alexander George, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Gazette, June 20. Citations of sources 
do not mean necessarily that the article or editorial originated in the paper cited. 
“Boiler-plate” editorials, unacknowledged quotations and excerpts, as well as syndi- 
cated articles, are the rule in contemporary journalism, and not an article in a 
hundred came to our desk as the individual contribution of the paper from which 
it was clipped. 

* Daniel Sands, Ft. Smith, Arkansas, Times Record, September 5. 
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led to think them up for election again.* Other writers at- 
tempted to counteract cynicism by insisting that it is ‘“‘politi- 
cians who keep democracy alive,” and that contemporary 
candidates are not the first to speak as liberals to liberals and 
as conservatives to conservatives—‘‘Abraham Lincoln did the 
same thing—only more so. He was an ardent liberal in the 
West... but went to New York . . . and was so conservative 
he practically repudiated his western doctrine.” * Such is 
American history as purveyed by journalists. A widely 
printed editorial encouraged readers to remember that “In 
spite of talk, next president will be okay... . Abraham Lin- 
coln is almost canonized now but almost the kindest thing 
said by his opponents in 1860 was that he was an uncouth, 
semi-literate backwoodsman with a flair for obscene stories.” 
Another recalled that Lincoln was reported to have said, “If 
I were to try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on 
me, this shop might as well be closed for any other business.” ® 

Dorothy Thompson, recalling that “Lincoln . . . received 
his nomination in deep melancholy,” wondered why candi- 
dates were so avid for nomination in 1948.7 Other writers 
reflected that some of Lincoln’s humility would grace the 
seekers for office in 1948,* or lamented that “‘the kind of liber- 
alism so easily recognized in Jefferson and Lincoln . . . has 
an artificial look in today’s political circus.” ® 

A mingling of sarcasm and humor is apparent in comments 
on the techniques of modern campaigning. The ghost writers 
who “produce . . . a large part of the torrent of words” can 
never “tug at the heartstrings of America more effectively 

* Washington, Missouri, Missourian, July 8; Arthur Edson, Associated Press, 
eee W. Bingay, Kansas City, Missouri, Star (et al.), July 11. 

5 Monroe, Louisiana, News-State (et al.), July 2. 

® Union Town, Pennsylvania, Independent, April 30. 

7“On the Record,” June 18. 


5 W. E. A., Burlington, Vermont, Free Press, September 11. 
® Brattleboro, Vermont, Reformer, June 29. 
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than ‘Honest Abe’”’ Newsreels—“What would Lincoln . . . 
have thought of that?”  Television—‘‘Could Lincoln have 
made it with television?” !? No, “Lincoln would have flopped 
on television.” '* Considering “the unhappy appearance of 
Clare Luce on video,” another writer asked “What chance 
would Abraham Lincoln .. . have enjoyed under the handi- 
cap of this new campaign apparatus?” '* Surveying such a 
campaign, one editor was moved to exclaim, ‘Gosh, all this 
and the circus, too, next week!”’ 

As was to be expected the Republican party made what 
use it could of Lincoln. For the convention hall there was the 
huge reproduction—the Gardner photograph made on No- 
vember 15, 1863 (Meserve 59). Governor Dwight Green of 

j Illinois in his keynote address quoted “‘of the people, by the 
people” with implications of Republicanism’s 1948 disciple- 
ship. The Associated Press noted that Governor Green's 
quotation “was the third time that Lincoln’s famous words 
were echoed on the platform today.” '® The Republican plat- 
form quoted solemnly from Lincoln’s Annual Message to 
Congress, December 1, 1862, ““The dogmas of the quiet past 
are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty and we must rise with the occasion. As 
our case is new, so we must think anew and act anew.” 

In commenting on Governor Green’s keynote address, 
Arthur ‘Bugs’ Baer observed that it might have gone further 
in quoting and paraphrasing the Gettysburg Address by say- 
ing “ ‘Sixteen years ago our forefathers’ and so on until 
evaporated.” ** Walter Lippmann opined concerning the 


2% Larston D. Farrar, Kansas City, Missouri, Times, September 10. 

4 Cheyenne, Wyoming, Eagle, September 21. 

” Arthur Edson, Associated Press, June 26. 

43 Malcolm W. Bingay, Omaha, Nebraska, Evening World Herald (et al.), July 19. 
% Ray Tucker, Rapid City, South Dakota, Journal (et al.), June 26. 

% Phoenix, Arizona, Times, September 17. 

June 21. 

7 King Features Syndicate, August 4. 
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platform’s quotation of Lincoln that it was “unusual in view 
of the tenor of the Reece, Green, Hoover, and Martin ora- 
tions.” '* Within a few weeks Republican editors were begin- 
ning to wonder if, perhaps, the implication of the Lincoln 
quotation might be true. One observed, somewhat startled, 
that “No greater fulfillment of such a promise ever came in 
United States history than 16 years ago with the accession of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt . . . . Is Governor Dewey—we are as- 
suming his election—going to startle the country with a simi- 
lar New-New Deal?” ** Billy Rose confidently predicted that 
when Dewey “walks into the room which Abe Lincoln once 
used as an office, the new president may very well wonder 
why one man is remembered and another forgotten... . 
Marse Tom is going to carry the ball way left of center.” *° 
Eleanor Roosevelt replied that this ‘‘could be said of any 
president. ... Any president who hopes to become a figure 
in history .. . will have to calculate today what interests and 
policies will give him that position. The bankers won't do it. 
The industrialists won't do it. It can be done only when a man 
evokes a response in the heart of the average man and 
woman.” 

Looking back on the Republican, the Democratic, and the 
Progressive conventions, one editor suggested that politicians 
of all parties ‘‘file away for recalling in 1952 the entire nom- 
inating speech in behalf of Abraham Lincoln at the Chicago 
GOP Convention in 1860. On that occasion, Norman Judd 
said: ‘I desire on behalf of the delegation from Illinois to put 
in nomination as a candidate for president of the United 
States, Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois.’ Just 26 words. But 
Lincoln, it may be noted, was nominated and elected.” * 


“Today and Tomorrow,” June 24. 

%” Gloucester, Massachusetts, Times (Independent Republican), July 12. 
“Pitching Horseshoes,” July 14. 

a“My Day,” July 16. 

™ Birmingham, Alabama, Age-Herald, August 2. 
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Following the Republican convention, there seems to have 
been little inclination on the part of the Republican candi- 
dates for president and vice-president to quote from or refer 
to Lincoln, but editors and feature writers made their best 
effort to keep Lincoln in the campaign. 

Governor Warren’s speech at Springfield, Illinois, was 
naturally an exception. Maintaining that “Abraham Lincoln 
would be greatly disturbed by the elements of dissention and 
confusion among our people which he would find today,” 
Governor Warren stipulated that “we want to bring back 
within our country a kind of good feeling to which the patron 
saint of our party was devoted,” and maintained that Gover- 
nor Dewey was a man after Lincoln’s own mold.** The rib- 
bing which this speech took in the press from coast to coast 
was stupendous. But that Dewey was Lincoln’s legitimate 
heir was a favorite, even if occasionally an extravagant, claim. 
‘Not since Abraham Lincoln has such a voice been heard in 
this land,” editorialized William Loeb.** Dewey's moustache, 
“the first facial foliage in 35 years” on a presidential candi- 
date, went right back to Lincoln for authentic Republican 
precedent.” An old timer who had voted for Lincoln was 
photographed shaking hands with Dewey and pledging his 
vote.”° 

Of course, when the Dewey-Stassen debate was taking 
place, all good Republican papers were reminded of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, but at least one dissident opined 
that “The Dewey-Stassen debate was of no particular con- 
sequence. The subject for debate was not earth-shaking in 
importance and debaters were not particularly steamed up,” 
and admitted, “We fought desperately to stay awake.” *” Yet 


% Associated Press (et al.), August 19. 

* Burlington, Vermont, News (et al.), June 25. 

* Arthur Edson, Associated Press, June 29. 

* Detroit Free Press, May 7. 

* David V. Felts, Decatur, Illinois, Herald, May 19. 
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when Dewey called Stassen to conference after the conven- 
tion, the event again recalled a Lincoln angle: ‘““The nearest 
parallel is to be found in the case of Abraham Lincoln. When 
elected he put his chief rivals for the nomination into his 
Cabinet.” *8 One citizen, Sigmund Pollack, found a means to 
place on record his uncertainty of Dewey’s Lincolnesque 
stature; he picketed the White House bearing a sign which 
read “Is that man Dewey fit to sit where Lincoln sat?” *° 
Long before the Democratic convention assembled in 
Philadelphia’s convention hall (minus the portrait of Lin- 
coln), the press had been prophesying further development 
of the historical analogy between the Democratic party in 
1860 and in 1948. It was recalled almost daily that division 
among Democrats had elected Lincoln in 1860, but it was 
likewise noted that, the South being what it was in 1948, 
there was no likelihood of avoiding the similar fission over a 
similar issue with its roots in racism. Hardly a columnist or 
an editor failed to point up the parallel, and numerous news 
stories sent over the wires of all news services were slanted to 
the historic parallel. Out of this deluge of copy, one gleans 
President Truman’s similarity to Lincoln in his stand on 
civil rights on the one hand, and his similarity to Stephen A. 
Douglas in losing the South on the other. And on all hands 
the press portrayed the G.O.P. as exulting over the fierce 
conflict in the ranks of an erstwhile invincible opposition. 
Senator Barkley’s “old time eloquence” brought rousing 
cheers when he took notice of the Republican Platform’s 
quotation from Lincoln and recalled that “This is the precise 
description of the conditions which faced this country 16 
years ago, when the Democratic party accepted the respon- 
sibility of charting a new course.” According to the Senator, 
the Republicans had nothing new to offer, and in his opinion, 


8 Boston Globe, July 21. 
” United Press, August 11. 
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“Republican politicians and leaders have not been closer to 
Lincoln in two generations than to quote him.” * Paren- 
thetically, as has already been noted, even Republican papers 
began within a few weeks, after Dewey’s campaign speeches 
were well under way, to wonder if indeed the platform quota- 
tion were not an unsuspected prophecy. Representative Sam 
Rayburn followed Barkley’s lead by charging that the Repub- 
lican party ‘‘has been penny-wise and pound foolish . . . ever 
since the party of Abraham Lincoln was hijacked by Joe 
Grundy and the Pennsylvania Association of Manufac- 
turers.” ** Commenting on the Democratic allusions to Lin- 
coln, Walter Kiernan dryly observed that “the Democrats 
spoke well of Lincoln. . . . They’re not against him or any 
other Republican who has been dead as long.” * 

The remoteness of the Republican party’s interest in the 
common man and liberal legislation remained a favorite 
theme with Democratic party candidates and editors through- 
out the campaign. Typical is the following editorial com- 
ment: “With the exception of the Theodore Roosevelt 


administration . . . the Republican party has done naught, 
since Abe Lincoln, but play into the hands of Wall Street 
financialism. . . .” ** In his speech at Springfield, Illinois, 


President Truman likewise voiced the opinion that the Re- 
publican party had “departed from the fundamental prin- 
ciples” of Abraham Lincoln. “The masters of the Republican 
party today would have been the bitter enemies of Lincoln in 
his time, just as they are the enemies of his principles to- 
day.” ** The President had had occasion to hark back to 
Lincoln earlier, when he alluded to the campaign as “the 


most important . . . since the Lincoln-Douglas debates.” * 


® Associated Press, July 13. 

* Associated Press, July 14. 

* Salt Lake City, Utah, Salt Lake Telegram (et al.), July 15. 
* South Bend, Indiana, Mirror, September 10. 

™ Associated Press, October 12. 

*% United Press, September 7. 
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Although the Republican press endorsed the analogy in the 
Dewey-Stassen debate, Truman’s love of historical analogy 
brought considerable patronizing or sarcasm. One editor tut- 
tutted, ‘How public men love to compare their own situation 
with some historic crisis in the past!”’ *° 

But historical analogies will appear! An editorial in the 
Springfield, Illinois State-Register (October 12) was able 
(with some helpful suggestions from The Abraham Lincoln 
Association) to print a notable passage from Lincoln’s last 
speech in the campaign of 1858, which had overtones for 
President Truman’s campaign: “As I have not felt, so I have 
not expressed any harsh sentiment towards our Southern 
brethren. . . . I have meant to assail the motives of no party, 
or individual; and if I have, in any instance (of which I am 
not conscious) departed from my purpose, I regret it... .”” 

Of course, good Democrats took their occasion to compare 
President Truman to Lincoln, just as Republicans were do- 
ing with their candidate. In the Democratic convention, 
Illinois delegate Ben Adamowski made a seconding speech 
for Truman comparing him to the immortal son of Illinois. 
The most amusing comparison of all, however, called upon 
the fact that both Lincoln and Truman once served as U. S. 
Postmasters.** Perhaps the truest comparison called attention 
to the similar circumstances of 1864 and 1948. In 1864 a con- 
vention of dissatisfied Republicans nominated Frémont, and 
as numerous editorials and columnists concluded in 1948, 
‘Probably never since Abraham Lincoln’s second term has a 
President of the United States been so discredited within his 
own party as is President Harry Truman.” ** And it was hope- 
fully noted that Lincoln’s fortunes rose between his nomina- 
tion and the November election. One editor admitted that 
“President Truman lays no claim to being a Lincoln, but he 


* Holland, Michigan, Sentinel, September 20. 
* Boston Post, August 22. 
% Seaton, Illinois, Independent (et al.), July 22. 
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would not be human if he did not take comfort from the turn 
in Lincoln’s luck.” *° It was likewise recalled that Lincoln had 
said in June, 1864, that “It is not best to swap horses while 
crossing the river.” *° 

As President Truman’s campaign swept toward election 
day, even observers in predominantly Republican states were 
remembering Lincoln’s effectiveness in speaking to the com- 
mon man. On September 23, the Knoxville, lowa, Express 
commented on Truman’s speech at Dexter, Iowa, “He could 
speak to them [the farmers] in their own language. .. . No 
doubt ...a few... would have made the remark that Presi- 
dent Truman was just a common man... but many Amer- 
icans also remember another common man, a plain man of 
the people who had homely ways—his name was Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

The revolt of the southern wing of the Democracy which 
came toa head at Philadelphia had been promised by leading 
“Dixiecrats” from the moment of President Truman’s an- 
nouncement of his civil rights program. Governor Jester of 
Texas was representative of old-time southern Democrats 
who hoped to keep unity in the party, but at the same time to 
eliminate the civil rights statement from the party’s platform. 
On April 20, he addressed a large gathering of Texas Demo- 
crats, elaborating on his opposition to the Truman program: 
“Bad laws do not make good neighbors. Enforced associations 
create strife and resentment. Legislation cannot make friends 
more friendly, nor neighbors more neighborly. Social equal- 
ity cannot be legislated. Abraham Lincoln, the Great Eman- 
cipator, opposed efforts to create social equality by law.” *” 

At this point Governor Jester admitted that the advance- 
ment of the Negro in the South had been short of what might 
have been done in particular instances, but he recounted the 


® Big Rapids, Michigan, Pioneer, April 29. 
“ Moline, Illinois, Dispatch, July 20. 
“ Amarillo, Texas, News, April 23. 
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undeniable advancement in the South as a whole and praised 
the friends of the Negro race for what had been accomplished. 
In general, it seemed that all but the hide-bound among 
Southern Democrats were willing to permit, and even to fa- 
cilitate, the gradual improvement of the social and political 
status of the Negro and to encourage the necessary education 
of white men in the South to the idea of advancement for the 
colored race. But, dictation of means and methods from out- 
side the South would not be acquiesced in, even though a 
Democratic president were the moving force. 

The southern press, of course, carried all the features and 
press stories which played up the analogy between 1860 and 
1948. In them, the emphasis on the position of Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas in 1860 gave both an anal- 
ogy and a contradiction to Truman’s position. As Douglas 
tried to find ground on which he could hold both Northern 
and Southern Democrats and, inevitably, lost the southern 
minority through holding to the minimum which would be 
acceptable to liberal northern Democrats, so it seemed 
Truman was striving in 1948. Truman’s stand in 1948 was 
perhaps no more advanced than that of Douglas in 1860, and 
yet it was too strong for the stomach of the southern Democ- 
racy. Lincoln’s position in 1860—to limit the spread of 
slavery, but not to intérfere with the institution in the South 
—curiously enough, was cited as historical precedent for the 
position being taken by the southern wing of the party in 
1948. The relative silence of candidate Dewey on the issue of 
civil rights, suggested that Republicans were willing to let 
their past sponsorship of the Negro garner what votes it 
could in the North, and at the same time leave it to be in- 
ferred that Lincoln’s position of non-interference in the 
South was the candidate’s position in 1948. There was a good 
chance that the split among southern Democrats might allow 
Dewey to gain the electoral votes of a few doubtful states. 
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Even as early as July, Democratic newspapers in the South 
were coming out for Dewey.” 

The thinking of the Dixiecrats is indicated in the address 
of Gessner T. McCowey of Alabama at the Thurmond- 
Wright notification ceremony at Houston, Texas. “We of 
the South do much more for our colored friends than their 
great Emancipator Abraham Lincoln was willing to do. Here 
is what he said at Charleston, Illinois [September 18, 1858]: 
‘I will say that I am not, nor have I ever been, in favor of 
bringing about in any way the social and political equality of 
the white and black races; that I am not, nor have I ever been, 
in favor of making voters or jurors of Negroes, nor qualifying 
them to hold office.’”’ ** This quotation was widely used in 
the southern press throughout the campaign. Of course, the 
fact that Lincoln later, after secession was a fact and bloody 
battles had been fought, did advocate the very things denied 
in the Charleston debate, was not mentioned by any Dixie- 
crat. However, there were southern editors who quoted Lin- 
coln to better effect: “Let us discard all this quibbling about 
this man and the other man—this race and that race being 
inferior, and therefore they must be placed in an inferior 
position. .. .” ** And there were columnists widely read in 
the South who reiterated that ““Today’s heated discussion 
of civil rights needs the spirit of Abraham Lincoln... .” 
Lincoln believed in “the growth of moral sentiment which 
he did so much to promote. . . . ‘Why should there not be 
a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people?’ 
That spirit could be used today.” * 

That neither Abraham Lincoln nor any other political 
leader of the past is the exclusive property of any political 
party became even more evident with the adoption of the 


“ Editorial, Phoenix, Arizona, Gazette, July 17. 

“ Montgomery, Alabama, Journal, August 12. 

“ Rector, Arkansas, Democrat, September 16. 

“Samuel B. Pettingill, San Antonio, Texas, Express (et al.), July 27. 
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Platform of the Progressive party, which announced, “We 
are the political heirs of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln— 
of Frederick Douglass, Altgeld and Debs—of fighting ‘Bob’ 
LaFollette, George Norris and Franklin Roosevelt.” In ac- 
cepting the nomination of the Progressive party, Henry 
Wallace took pains to develop in detail this political inherit- 
ance from Jefferson and Lincoln: “One hundred and fifty 
years ago, Thomas Jefferson took leadership in forming a new 
party . . . which overcame the odds of a hostile press, of 
wealth and vested interests. ... The party Jefferson founded 
. .. was buried here in Philadelphia last week. . . .” 

Likewise, ‘“Fourscore and seven years ago, the successful 
candidate of another party took office in Washington. . . . 
The party of a Lincoln has been reduced to the party of a 
Dewey. ... But we here tonight . . . dedicate ourselves to the 
complete fulfillment of Lincoln’s promise; we consecrate 
ourselves to a second emancipation. .. .”’ *® 

The press greeted the Progressive party with a wide obser- 
vation of historical analogy, surveying the failure of third 
parties in the past. Third parties were certainly in the Ameri- 
can tradition, but failure was the chief characteristic which 
they held in common. It was noted, however, that initial 
failure sometimes led to ultimate success. Such was the record 
of the Republican party, organized in 1854 as a third party 
but becoming by 1860 the chief opposition to the Democratic 
party. Few editors or columnists outside the communist press 
indicated any expectation that there was even a remote possi- 
bility of the Progressive party’s duplicating the Republican 
record in 1860. On all hands it was agreed that tradition held 
third party candidates to be certain losers. 

Concerning one of the “‘splinter’’ parties of the past—the 
Radical Democracy party of 1864—it was recalled that when 
Lincoln heard of the convention numbering some three hun- 

“ Associated Press, July 24. 
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dred and fifty persons, he picked up his Bible and opened 
to I Samuel, chapter xxii, and read aloud: ‘‘Everyone who 
was in distress and everyone who was discontented gathered 
themselves unto him; . . . and there were with him about 
400 men.” *? And an Arkansas paper observed that ‘‘Ameri- 
cans tend to greet all third parties with rousing cheers of the 
Bronx variety.” *8 

That Wallace was supported from the beginning by com- 
munists was his chief hindrance to an effective appeal to the 
electorate. When he undertook to defend his communist sup- 
port, he drew upon himself a barrage of editorials. “He as- 
sures his audiences that American Communists are not ‘as 
violent as Lincoln or Jefferson were in their day’. . . . There 
need be no doubt about the position of American Commu- 
nists. They constitute a wing of the international communist 
party, which is subject to Soviet Russia discipline, and they 
believe in violent overthrow of all such governments as that 
of the United States. . . .” ** Another widely printed editorial 
put it in a nutshell, ‘“‘Perhaps to many, the democratic prin- 
ciples of Jefferson and Lincoln’s anti-slavery stand seemed as 
radical as Marx’s philosophy did to a later generation. But 
can Mr. Wallace forget that there were no secret police under 
Jefferson, or that the Lincoln administration conducted no 
purge trials and set up no one-party system?” °° 

Throughout the campaign the Progressives claimed the 
Lincoln tradition. Following Wallace’s tour of the South, 
strewn with vegetables and bad eggs, the Progressive party’s 
treasurer, Dr. Clark Foreman, termed the heroic-comic tour 
“the greatest single blow for freedom in this country since 
Abraham Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation.” 


* Kansas City, Missouri, Times, July 24. 

“Little Rock, Arkansas, Gazette, August 15. 

“ Kenneth G. Crawford, The Register and Tribune Syndicate, September 2. 
® Bozeman, Montana, Chronicle (et al.), August 31. 

® Associated Press, September 8. 
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Likewise, the Platform of the Socialist Workers party 
claimed Lincoln among an assortment of political forefa- 
thers: “In 1860 William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips, John Brown and Frederick Douglass, Abraham Lincoln 
and Thaddeus Stevens personified the forces which waged 
merciless war against the slaveholders’ attempt to perpetuate 
their outmoded system. . . . The Socialist Workers party, in 
these years of decision comes forward as the continuator of 
these revolutionary traditions. . . .” 

As was to be expected, the labor press took many occasions 
to remind its readers of Lincoln’s words on labor, and as usual 
neglected to accompany them by the companion passage on 
the rights of capital. (Both appear in Lincoln’s Address be- 
fore the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, September 30, 
1859; see also the Annual Message to Congress, December 3, 
1861.) One wonders whether the day will ever come when 
spokesmen for either labor or capital will quote the whole 
of Lincoln’s pronouncements on the relationship existing be- 
tween labor and capital in a democracy. A widely printed 
story emanating from the Federated Press stipulated that 
labor was “willing to bet a waste basket of old press releases 
against a copy of the Taft-Hartley act that none of the Re- 
publican star speakers’ would remind their audiences of 
such Lincolnian axioms as the following: “There has never 
been but one question in all civilization—how to keep a few 
men from saying to many men: You work and earn bread 
and we will eat it.” ** Labor’s attack upon the Republican 
sponsored Taft-Hartley bill, and upon Senator Taft’s pro- 
longed defense of it, quoted over and over, “Labor is prior 
to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor’’;** but in replying to Senator Taft one labor editor 
introduced variety by taking a different text: 


5 Toledo, Ohio, Union Leader (et al.), May 21. 
5 McCallister Coleman, Minneapolis Labor Review (et al.), September 2. 
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There are two sides to every question. Even in politics. Abe 
Lincoln once explained this by showing that the word liberty has 
two meanings. “The Shepherd,” Lincoln said, “drives the wolf 
from the sheep’s throat for which the sheep thanks the shepherd 
as his liberator, while the wolf denounces him for the same act 
as the destroyer of liberty.” 

When we listen to political speeches we try to figure out which 
side of the bread our margarine is on. In other words, are we 
sheep or wolf? 

Take Bob Taft’s recent speech, presented as the official Re- 
publican view that labor is responsible for high prices. 

Here is what Taft said: 

‘The situation which gives concern to members of both parties 
is the spiral of inflation resulting in constantly higher prices. But, 
of course, the higher prices are caused directly by the greatly in- 
creased purchasing power of the people competing for all kinds 
of food and other commodities.” 

Prices, Yaft believes, “have been chasing wages” ever since 
he helped kill OPA.™* 


When Don Loudon, National Director of the Republican 
Party Labor Division, undertook to defend the G.O.P. policy 
on labor, he ignored the quotations so favored by the labor 
press, and quoted instead Lincoln’s belief that our nation 
“cannot endure half slave and half free,’’ and cited “‘I believe 
each individual is naturally entitled to do as he pleases with 
himself and the fruits of his labor. . . .”” Loudon further 
quoted, ‘“Accustomed to trample on the rights of others, you 
have lost the genius of your own independence and become 
the fit subject of the first cunning tyrant who rises among 
you.” By trading the “dictatorship” of the New Deal for a 
Republican regime under Dewey, Loudon implied, labor 
would enjoy a return to its ancient heritage of freedom. 

Similarly, other editors and columnists undertook to use 
Lincoln quotations to justify capitalism in 1948. In answer 


Butte, Montana, Labor News, September 16. 
® New York Post (et al.), June 25. 
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to the question: “What is capitalism?” one writer found that 
Lincoln had defined it to complete satisfaction in the follow- 
ing passage: 

The prudent, penniless beginner in the world labors for wages 
awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land for himself, 
then labors on his own account another while and at length hires 
another new beginner to help him. This is the just and generous 
and prosperous system, which opens the way to all, gives hope to 
all, and consequent energy and progress and improvement of con- 
ditions to all.°¢ 

Thus the game of political quotations always excerpted the 
half truth rather than the whole, and misrepresented Lincoln 
as a spokesman for labor or for capital, rather than for democ- 
racy which recognizes and tries to mete justice to both. That 
Lincoln in his own day was worried about the attempt “‘to 
place capital on an equal footing with, if not above labor, in 
the structure of government,” is proved by his denunciation 
of such effort in his Annual Message to Congress, December 3, 
1861, but it is also historical fact that in his analysis of the 
proper relation between them, Lincoln was not a partisan of 
either, but rather an advocate of a democracy which would, 
although recognizing the priority of labor, guarantee the 
rights of both. 

Thus far we have surveyed Lincoln’s part in the national 
political campaigns. There remains the part he played in 
state and local politics. Since state and local candidates fol- 
lowed the trends already summarized on the national scene, 
there is little to be gained in repeating the incidents, analo- 
gies, and quotations. Republican candidates claimed to be 
Jeffersonians. Said Patrick J. Hurley, “I am as much a Jeffer- 
sonian as Lincoln was. I. . . expect to receive . . . the un- 
divided support of the Jeffersonian Democrats of New 
Mexico.” ** Democrats claimed to be Lincolnians. Said Guy 


% Duncan Wharton, Los Angeles Forum, July 9. 
* Albuquerque, New Mexico, Tribune, August 19. 
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C. Williams, Democratic nominee for Porter County 
(Indiana) superior court judge, “Abe Lincoln was no more 
Republican than I am.” ** 

In one state, however, there developed an analogy which 
played no small part in an important senatorial campaign. 
Illinois Republicans, as was to be expected, strove to repre- 
sent their candidacies as the continuation of the Lincoln tra- 
dition. Richard Yates Rowe, state treasurer and Republican 
candidate for lieutenant governor, dedicated the Western 
Illinois Fair with a speech recalling the “heritage of heroes” 
and the “inspiring figure of Abraham Lincoln.” Other 
Republican candidates followed this pattern, simply recall- 
ing to the mind of the electorate the fact that Lincoln was a 
Republican, but little further use of Lincoln was attempted 
by his party. In fact, it seemed as if Illinois Republicans found 
Lincoln an asset only in his role of patron saint, and wished 
to avoid too close association with his ideas and his precedent. 
In particular, the Republican candidate for re-election to 
the United States Senate, C. Wayland Brooks, dodged, not 
too adroitly, the challenge issued by the Democratic candi- 
date Paul H. Douglas to re-enact the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates.®° When Brooks declined the challenge on the ground 
that he had no time for persons of no consequence, candidate 
Douglas commented, “In 1858 Abraham Lincoln did not 
think he was too big to debate with my distant kinsmen, 
Stephen A. Douglas. ... Brooks must feel that he is a bigger 
man than Lincoln.” “ Thereafter, candidate Douglas de- 
bated with an empty chair symbolizing his opponent, and 
made considerable capital of Brooks’ refusal to meet him on 
the platform. What effect this device had upon the electorate 
is indicated by the fact that Douglas won the election. 


5 Valparaiso, Indiana, Vidette-Messenger, September 27. 
© Pittsfield, Illinois, Republican, July 7. 

* Associated Press, July 6. 

© Metamora, Illinois, Herald (et al.), September 3. 
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Although a multiplicity of conclusions may be drawn from 
this survey of Lincoln’s part in American politics in 1948, 
the editor wishes to draw only one, based upon familiarity 
with Lincoln’s own use of the political past of the nineteenth 
century. No candidate in 1948, of any party, showed knowl- 
edge of America’s political past, comparable to that which 
animated all of Abraham Lincoln’s great speeches in 1858, 
1859, and 1860, and his speeches and messages to Congress 
from 1861 to 1865. Ghost writers and political advisers have 
not demonstrated that many minds can think more acutely 
than one. Perhaps President Truman came to recognize this 
fact, for as his campaign wore to its close he repeatedly dis- 
carded his ghost-written text and spoke, for better or for 
worse, from his own mind and heart. 

In the light of post-election knowledge, however, the chari- 
ness of Republican party candidates in avowing the prin- 
ciples of Abraham Lincoln, even when they were seeking to 
wear his aegis, invites speculation as a factor in unprece- 
dented defeat under auspices of unprecedented favor. Fur- 
thermore, the paradoxical circumstance of an opposition, 
almost universally admitted to be without hope, not merely 
pledging allegiance to Lincoln’s fundamental doctrine of 
human rights but also bearing as a result the brunt of inter- 
necine feud while waging battle for the liberal application 
of that doctrine, likewise invites speculation as a factor in 
unprecedented victory. No doubt the political analysts will 
find political and economic rationalizations in plenty for 
the “miracle” of November 2, 1948, but one cannot escape 
wondering whether the moral issue, all but obscured in the 
pre-election balloting which misled the public opinion polls, 
did not in the voting booths of the nation loom as a ghost 
which would not down. It was Lincoln who said that out of 
the “abundance of man’s heart . . . his mouth will continue 
to speak,” and it was Lincoln who believed that “right makes 
might.” 


| 
| | 
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THE LINCOLN PAPERS: The Story of the Collection with Selections 
to July 4, 186r. By David C. Mearns. Introduction by Carl 
Sandburg. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1948. 2 vols., xvii, 681 pp. $10.00. 


With the seal of secrecy removed at last, Mr. Mearns’ volumes 
give the reading public its first sampling of the vast treasures of 
the Lincoln collection. Of the some 18,000 documents in the 
collection, Mearns prints about 500. A few pieces, including 
Lincoln’s autobiography, relate to Lincoln’s early life, with the 
first letter dated May 26, 1847. Few of Lincoln’s own letters ap- 
pear, inasmuch as most of the significant ones were published by 
Nicolay and Hay, but there are a few choice nuggets that they did 
not choose to use. 

In an introduction, which occupies about a third of Volume I, 
Mr. Mearns reviews the history of the collection at length, show- 
ing how the documents passed from Lincoln’s estate into the 
possession of Robert Lincoln, and telling how Nicolay and Hay 
used them under Robert Lincoln’s surveillance in writing their 
ten-volume Abraham Lincoln: A History and in their edition of 
Lincoln’s works. Then came the years of Robert Lincoln’s guard- 
ianship, when students tried in vain to see them, and finally their 
conveyance to The Library of Congress with a further term of 
secrecy imposed. 

The story is far more interesting than our brief summary can 
indicate, and is well told. It necessitates an evaluation of Robert 
Lincoln’s:personality which is more generous than previous ones, 
and which explains Robert's seeming ungraciousness in terms 
of Mid-Victorian inhibitions and a high sense of honor touching 
the reputations of his father’s friends and advisers. 

On the long mooted question of whether Robert Lincoln 
destroyed some of his father’s correspondence, Mr. Mearns is 
convinced that the papers in The Library of Congress are sub- 
stantially intact. A few documents were withdrawn or withheld 
for one reason or another, but never with a purpose to conceal. 
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Mearns demolishes Nicholas Murray Butler’s claim of preserv- 
ing the papers for posterity by dissuading Robert Lincoln from 
burning them. At the time the alleged incident took place the 
papers were already in The Library of Congress, and if Butler 
ever saw Robert burning any papers they must have been either 
from Robert’s own files or intimate family letters which were 
never a part of the official collection. 

Mearns does not go into the oft-mentioned assumption that 
Robert Lincoln locked up the papers to prevent Albert J. Bever- 
idge’s having the use of them, except to grant that there may 
have been more than coincidence in Robert’s signing the deed 
of gift to The Library of Congress that stipulated a period of 
secrecy on the same day that he refused Beveridge’s request. In- 
deed, this question probably passes into the realm of the insoluble 
with the younger Lincoln’s death. 

As for the collection itself, Mearns agrees with the conclusion 
most Lincoln students had arrived at before the seal of secrecy 
was removed; namely, that its chief value is in the letters to 
Lincoln. Nicolay and Hay had already published the great bulk 
of Lincoln’s own letters, although the availability of the originals 
makes it evident that they felt free to try to improve upon them 
on occasion. Familiar Lincoln letters take on new meaning, how- 
ever, with both sides of Lincoln’s correspondence now open to 
study. 

In perusing Mearns’ selections one has the feeling of looking 
over Lincoln’s shoulder while he reads his mail. Here is Lyman 
Trumbull promising to support Lincoln in the senatorial contest 
of 1858 and recalling with gratitude how Lincoln made his own 
election possible in 1854. A letter from Horace Greeley to Joseph 
Medill, manifesting disgust at the refusal of Illinois Republicans 
to take Douglas as their candidate in 1858, somehow makes its 
way to Lincoln’s desk, and Lincoln makes a copy in his own hand- 
writing, smiling wryly, we can think, at the Tribune editor's 
bitter comment: “You have got your Elephant—You would have 
him—now shoulder him! He is not very heavy after all.” 

Coming to the election of 1860, we read the telegrams and 
letters from Chicago, as Lincoln’s friends work night and day to 
put him over. We thrill, just as he must have thrilled, at their 
tone of cautious but increasing optimism. Then comes the flood 
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of congratulations, some from old friends, some from political 
backers, others from persons obviously eager to cash in. 

With Lincoln elected and the threat of war overhanging the 
country, the volume and urgency of Lincoln’s correspondence is 
stepped up. On the basis of the information he received, the 
president-elect was clearly justified in taking precautions when he 
passed through Baltimore. 

Now come the first months of the presidency and one feels 
the pulsebeat of the American people as they open their hearts 
to aman who, in high office, is still very close to them. Here are 
the people’s fears, their hopes, their high ideals and petty sel fish- 
ness laid bare. One feels the impact of these letters on the 
president—an abolitionist urging him to seize his chance to free 
the slaves, a southern unionist pleadir z for moderation, a crack- 
pot who threatens, a secessionist who vents his hate. There are 
reports from high officials and military men, a number of them 
from General Scott who, at Lincoln’s request, makes a daily digest 
of military facts his chief should know. There are appeals, advice 
and warnings from politicians, sometimes seeking personal or 
party advantage, sometimes with only the best interests of the 
country at heart. Through all this mass of data Lincoln works his 
way, and study of it will place his acts in new perspective. Indeed, 
it will take time before the true value of the Lincoln collection 
is realized; for scholars must search and browse, study the inter- 
relation of the documents, and correlate the correspondence with 
the march of events before rich meaning seeps through. These 
volumes open the raw material of history to public view, allowing 
the men and women of Lincoln’s time to tell us their own story. 
They are the voice of the American people in an hour of crisis. 

Many of Lincoln’s correspondents are now lost to history, 
others introduce themselves in their letters; but in many cases 
the letters would be more meaningful and useful if the editor had 
given us a brief note about the writer. A cursory check of a few 
of the printed documents against the originals reveals regrettable 
errors in transcription, and one hopes these are not too numerous. 
But in the matter of selection Mr. Mearns has done an excellent 
job. It is to be hoped that he and his publishers will see fit to 
bring out other volumes covering the remainder of the collection. 

BP.T. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By J. Gideon. Oslo, Norway: Ansgar Forlag, 
1947. 169 pp. Kr. 9, —. 


This is the first Lincoln biography to come out in Norwegian 
since 1909. The author, who is writing under a pseudonym, can- 
not claim any particular scholarly competency in the field of 
American history, but has made an attempt to present Lincoln 
in general biographical terms. He does not go into detail about 
any of the disputed points of Lincoln scholarship, but is satisfied 
to give a general survey on the events leading to the Civil War, 
basing his conclusions upon some of the older American and 
British biographies of Lincoln. A list of Lincoln literature at the 
end of the book contains only two references to recent publica- 
tions about Lincoln. 

The author does, however, present a sympathetic and under- 
standing, although not profound picture of Abraham Lincoln, 
the man and statesman. Lincoln’s attitude toward religion is 
strongly emphasized throughout; something that can be ex- 
plained by the book’s being published by a publishing house 
affiliated with the Norwegian Lutheran Church. The narrative 
is in part anecdotal, particularly in a chapter where the author 
is intent on proving that Lincoln was a champion of the common 
man and a devout and pious Christian. On the whole, one must 
admit that the work suffers somewhat by being written almost 
exclusively from this point of view. Mr. Gideon has given us a 
biography that will serve admirably the average Norwegian 
reader, but which will have little or no interest to an American 
audience, excepting of course, collectors of Lincolniana. 

Jan W. Dietrichson 


LINCOLN’S HERNDON. By David Donald. Introduction by Carl 
Sandburg. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948. xv, 392, 
XXiil, pp. $5.00. 


This is certainly one of the major biographies of recent years. 
Its scholarship is exemplary, its narrative drive is excellent, and 
its analysis of character and event is, with certain exceptions, 
definitive. 

Mr. Donald has been able to do for Herndon approximately 
what Herndon hoped to do for Lincoln—write the kind of 
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biography which portrays the whole man, his foibles and his 
strength, his mind and heart as well as his actions, his private as 
well as his public character. He has made two great contributions 
to historical scholarship—a definitive analysis of the historicity 
of Herndon’s Lincoln and a penetrating study of the relationship 
between the two men. 

It may be interesting to note the factors which contribute to 
the eminent success of Mr. Donald’s work. Aside from sound 
scholarly training and the will to drudge where drudgery is neces- 
sary, both of which were as lacking in Herndon as they are 
evident in Mr. Donald, there are two factors which have con- 
tributed to success. First, Mr. Donald has the benefit of documen- 
tary sources, many of them discovered and accumulated over the 
years since Herndon’s death, which provided the evidence neces- 
sary to correct Herndon’s errors of fact and of interpretation. 
In addition, he had all the documentary evidence compiled by 
Herndon himself. Mr. Donald recognizes fully the indebtedness 
of all students of Lincoln to Herndon. 

Second, the documentary evidence, in so far as it depicts 
Herndon the man, is richer in details of self-revelation than any- 
thing with which Herndon had to work. Herndon’s letters to 
Weik and others are written in a vein of informal frankness and 
confession which is almost wholly foreign to the letters of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. One may learn much of Lincoln’s thought and 
much of his public life from his letters, but with the exception 
of his correspondence with Joshua Speed and the pitifully few 
letters to Mary Owens and Mary Lincoln which have survived, 
there is seldom a glimpse of the private man. Of course, Herndon 
had the personal contact and the innumerable conversations with 
his subject which theoretically should outweigh the value even 
of self-revealing letters. The evanescence of such experience, 
however, when one is confronted with the necessity of putting 
down on paper the portrait of a whole man, has confounded other 
biographers than Herndon. As Mr. Donald points out, Herndon 
was no Boswell and made no effort to record during his intimate 
association with Lincoln the facts and words of the day. If one 
reflects on biographers—Boswell excepted—who have undertaken 
the task of portraying an intimate, one must conclude that per- 
haps Herndon stands alone as a biographer who was both 
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sympathetic and understanding on the one hand and completely 
critical on the other. And yet, as Mr. Donald amply shows, Hern- 
don’s Lincoln suffered abundantly from the moral and intel- 
lectual incapacity of Lincoln’s partner. 

Admittedly Mr. Donald has benefitted much from his scholarly 
training as a professional historian, and yet one wonders whether 
the major flaw in his biography of Herndon is not directly at- 
tributable to this professional training. Mr. Donald is definitely 
of a school of thought which has had much influence in the teach- 
ing and writing of American history in recent years, but which 
has seemed to the editor to assume an untenable premise. 

In so far as the interpretation of the Civil War era goes, the 
school to which Mr. Donald belongs has interpreted the struggle 
between a slave economy and a free economy asa struggle doomed 
by natural causes to run its course and to vanish from the Ameri- 
can scene of its own accord, without the necessity of armed con- 
flict and fratricidai war. This has long been a tempting theory to 
the editor, but events of the present century have seemed more 
and more to call it to question. That slavery guaranteed by the 
law of the land could have and would have perpetuated itself, 
and even spread to envelop the whole economy of America, not 
against the trend of industrialism and technology but in com- 
pliance with it, seems not entirely incompatible with what we 
now know. 

Mass production as devised and developed by such American 
technologists as Frederick Winslow Taylor created a role for 
slave labor in industry as well as agriculture which Hitler’s 
National Socialism brutally demonstrated could be made as ef- 
ficient as, if not more efficient than, free labor. Even in the South 
during the Civil War and the preceding decade, there were the 
beginnings of slave-operated foundries and textile mills which, 
given life for a few more decades, might readily have adopted 
the “stretch out” system which free labor has fought so bitterly. 
Black “lint heads” with no recourse before the law as citizens or 
human beings could have made competition with northern 
textile mills operated by free labor so inhuman that an even more 
terrible civil war might have eventuated in the present century. 
With a sufficient belief in racial superiority coupled to a suffi- 
ciently rationalized inhumanity to inferiors, any race that has 
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the power can enforce the enslavement of millions and make 
slavery pay dividends—not to the slave, of course, but to the 
master. The premise that slavery was limited to cotton culture 
and doomed to extinction by inefficiency seems hardly an ab- 
solute assumption upon which to base sound historical criticism. 

Perhaps the Civil War was unnecessary, as Mr. Donald main- 
tains, and the Abolition movement, as Mr. Donald sees it, an 
excrescence of American politics which fomented fratricidal 
strife, but perhaps also it was, in addition to being morally 
grounded on the bedrock of the Declaration of Independence, 
economically and politically farsighted as well. 

What does Mr. Donald’s adherence to the school of historians 
who maintain that slavery was doomed by nature have to do with 
his biography of Herndon? In the opinion of the editor it dictates 
the chief element of bias and unfairness in Mr. Donald’s inter- 
pretation of Herndon. When Mr. Donald asks, ‘‘Was anybody 
really serious in thinking that Illinois might be made a slave 
state?’’--the answer is, “Yes, William H. Herndon, for one, and 
Abraham Lincoln, for another.” When Mr. Donald opines that 
“There was a great day coming. All that was needed was to work 
together [presumably with slavery kept sacrosanct], to cooperate, 
to leave aside petty bickering. That was the American way.” 
—one is tempted to ask whether Herndon or Donald merits the 
designation of enthusiast. 

Mr. Donald opines that “In retrospect Herndon’s stand seems 
hard to justify .... From any objective standpoint, the handful 
of Negroes in Kansas would appear to pose no world-shaking 
problem. From a historical point of view, the notion of a sup- 
posed project to nationalize the peculiar institution is ground- 
less.” The editor grants that Mr. Donald has respectable com- 
pany in this view. It has been, as a matter of fact, a prevalent view 
among historians of the Civil War in recent years; and yet the 
trend of political action in Herndon’s day was extending slavery, 
responsible political exponents of slavery were advocating and 
effecting the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and although 
there were only a handful of Negroes in Kansas, less than fifty 
years prior there had been only a handful in Texas and Arkansas. 
Finally, not even Mr. Donald and his school of historians know 
what might have developed in regard to the extension and na- 
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tionalization of slavery had slavery not been abolished. Mr. 
Donald's theory of what might have been and Herndon’s theory 
of what might be differ radically, and in consequence the biog- 
rapher of Herndon takes his subject to task as one might take a 
freshman who has not studied his history lesson according to 
his professor’s theory. 

The issue of slavery may seem trivial to Mr. Donald, but it 
seemed momentous to Herndon and Lincoln. That it seems 
trivial to anyone today, when freedom for all men is still a moot 
question, though less so in America than in certain other 
countries (thanks in part to Herndon and Lincoln!), is a curious 
commentary on the theory which Mr. Donald avows in his 
criticism of Herndon. Throughout an otherwise just treatment 
of Herndon, the author’s theory dictates all too many quips and 
dicta which make Herndon’s, not to say Lincoln’s, devotion to the 
ideal of freedom for all men seem to be nothing better than the 
aberration of a man who did not understand history and who 
allowed his prejudices and irrationality to blind him to the 
obvious truth that slavery would cease, of its own accord, without 
struggle. In the opinion of the editor, in so far as Mr. Donald's 
criticism of Herndon is bent to this theory it does Herndon great 
injustice. It is no clearer to the editor than it was to Herndon that 
slavery was then, or is now, prohibited by nature in any region 
on the face of the earth where human society can exist. 

If the editor’s objection seems to occupy space out of propor- 
tion to praise for work well done, let it be repeated in conclusion 
that one seldom has the privilege of reading a biography that is 
at once so entertaining and so reliable. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT, Chance and Coincidence in the Civil 
War. By Otto Eisenschiml and E. B. Long. Maps by Barbara 
Long. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. 285 
pp. $3.00. 


The authors have written an entertaining book which should 
appeal to a wide audience of readers. The “‘ifs” of history are 
numerous, and speculation on them is always fascinating. When 
speculation is conducted within the limits of probability and by 
enthusiastic “second guessers,”’ an unusual book is the result. 
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Fifteen episodes have been selected from the circumstances 
of the Civil War, some of them minor and some major in im- 
portance, but each of them containing the necessary “if” which 
might have influenced the course of the war and later develop- 
ments in American history. For example, there is the story of 
Grant’s first important battle, the Battle of Belmont, in which 
Grant narrowly missed capture and then death from a sniper’s 
bullet. “If the unknown Confederate who could shoot so well 
had pulled the trigger a few seconds sooner. . . . The White 
House would never have been occupied by a President named 
Grant.” So goes the story. 


Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


LINCOLN’S THIRD PARTY. By Elizabeth Lawson. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1948. 48 pp. 20¢. A brief, generally com- 
petent account of the rise of the Republican party, prepared with 
the obvious purpose of bestowing the cloak of “the American 
tradition” on Henry Wallace’s current third party, and by im- 
plication, on the communistic supporters of Wallace as well. 
Like other publications of International House, this brochure is 
well done. The author cites Marx frequently and contrives to 
leave the reader with the impression that Marx and Lincoln 
were intellectual and spiritual kinsmen, and that communists 
and fellow-travellers of the present are the true heirs of Lincoln 
and Jefferson. Although the political philosophy of current Re- 
publican party politics often pays little more than lip service 
to Lincoln, and Democratic party politics in its several segments 
seems a far cry from Jefferson, only the bias of the communist 
party-line can make current communism and Lincoln’s oft re- 
peated wish that ‘‘all men everywhere could be free” seem com- 
patible philosophies. Even the historically illiterate know the 
difference between a chestnut horse and a horse chestnut. 


HOW ABE LINCOLN WENT TO OXFORD. By William W. Clary. 
Claremont, California: Claremont College [publisher], 1948, 16 
pp. This brochure contains little about Lincoln, much about 
Oxford University and the Associated Colleges at Claremont, 
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California. Lincoln’s study of Blackstone’s Commentaries—as an 
example of the wide diffusion of Oxford learning and of the 
power of a university in molding civilization—is the author's 
occasion for the title of the brochure, which is well worth reading 
under any circumstances. 


LINCOLN AND HIS NEIGHBORS. By Bess V. Ehrmann. Prepared for 
The Spencer County Historical Society. Rockport, Indiana: 
Democrat Publishing Company, 1948. [44 pp.]. $1.00.1 A good 
account of the Spencer county families who were neighbors to the 
Lincolns. 


THE ASSASSINATION AND GUNSHOT WOUND OF PRESIDENT ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. By Owen W. Parker, M. D. Reprinted from Minnesota 
Medicine, Vol. 31, February, 1948, pp. 147-149. Doctor Parker 
reprints the report of Doctor C. S. Taft, Assistant Surgeon, 
U.S. A., who attended Lincoln on his deathbed. The author gives 
his own opinion that “There can be no doubt that the wound was 
a fatal one and that modern scientific medicine and surgery could 
not have saved the great man and President.” 


WHEN BELLE BOYD WROTE LINCOLN. By Louis A. Sigaud. Re- 
printed from the Lincoln Herald, February, 1948. [6 pp.]. 


THE TRUE STORY OF ““HERNDON’S LINCOLN.” By David Donald. 
Reprinted from The New Colophon, Vol. I, No. 3, July, 1948, 


221-234. 


A 100TH ANNIVERSARY MAP OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S VISIT TO 
MASSACHUSETTS, SEPTEMBER 11-23, 1848. Compilation by Richard 
F, Lufkin, Cartographer, delineation by Ugo A. Donofrio, artist. 
Boston: Richard F. Lufkin Co. Cartographers, 1948. $1.00. An 
excellent pictorial map representing places visited by Lincoln. 
The map is eighteen inches by twenty-five inches and is suitable 
for framing. It is printed in blue on heavy buff paper. The map 
was prepared for the Boston Lincoln Group and is dedicated to 


1 Address: Mrs. Bess V. Ehrmann, 119 South Fifth Street, Rockport, Indiana. 
2 Address: 1525 East Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 
§ Address: 45 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. 


——_ 
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Dr. F. Lauriston Bullard. Mr. Lufkin is a member of The Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. Engrossed and illuminated by 
J. R. Rosen and A. E. Hilton, 12” x 1614”. St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Brown & Bigelow, 1948.4 A sumptuous example of illuminated 
engraving suitable for framing as a decoration for home or office. 


“THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS”: An Address .. . at the Lincoln 
Dinner of the National Republican Club on February 12, 1948. 
By Paul Austin Wolfe. Reprinted from The Brick Church Rec- 
ord, March 17, April 14. [6 pp.].° 


REPUBLICAN NOMINATING CONVENTION OF 1860: A California 
Report. By Milton H. Shutes. Reprinted from California His- 
torical Society Quarterly, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, pp. 97-103. Par- 
ticularly interesting for the inclusion of a long letter written by 
a California delegate, Judge Frederick P. Tracy, on May go, 
1860. 


NINETY YEARS AGO. By Edward J. Jacob. Lithographed by 
Logan Printing Co., Peoria, Illinois, [1948]. [17 pp.]. Presenta- 
tion copy ... None for sale. Contains a facsimile reproduction of 
Proceedings of the Republican State Convention, Held at Spring- 
field, Illinois, June 16, 1858 (Monaghan 14, Fish 884). 


« Address: Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 
5 Address: 62 East g2nd Street, New York 28, New York. 


News and Comment 


In celebration of the centenary of Lincoln’s political tour 
in Eastern Massachusetts in 1848—September 12 to 22—the 
Lincoln Group of Boston met on September 18 and reviewed 
in detail practically all the facts known about that visit. Nine 
members presented the results of their investigations in the 
towns and cities in which Lincoln made speeches in behalf of the 
Whig candidate for the Presidency, General Zachary Taylor. It 
seems probable that the tour has never before been so fully 
covered. Photographs and drawings were made for illustrations, 
and a large pictorial map (reviewed in this issue of the Quarterly) 
was prepared by Richard F. Lufkin for distribution to the mem- 
bers of the Group. Judge Raymond S. Wilkins, of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court; Former Judge Elwin L. Page, of 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire; Ralph T. Hale, a friend 
of many years; and the President of the Group, Dr. F. Lauriston 
Bullard, paid tribute to the character and work of the late Edgar 
J. Rich, a founder of the Group, whose will, as is noted elsewhere, 
establishes a Lincoln and Lee Foundation for his home town of 
Winchester. 

Newspaper articles sent to the Quarterly by member Robert 
Barton indicate that the centennial of Lincoln’s tour of New 
England was well noted in the New England press. 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin has announced that at 
its next annual meeting on February 11, principal speaker will be 
J. Monaghan, State Historian, Illinois State Historical Library. 

The Reverend O. B. Ransopher, President of the Wisconsin 
Fellowship has announced an expansion of the activities of the 
organization. Adopted by the officers of the Fellowship on 
March 31, was the following five-point program, which merits 
the attention of the other Lincoln groups throughout the coun- 
try: 
i—To furnish Lincoln speakers, Lincoln exhibits and other special 


programs pertaining to Lincoln, to service clubs, churches, schools 
and other organizations. 
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2—To conduct Lincoln Rallies in the 36 cities of the State where we 
have representative members and to aid in enlarging the local 
group in these communities. 

3—To make known the cause and the aims of the Fellowship in new 
centers throughout the State. 

4—To take the message of Lincoln to the youth of our State through 
the high schools. 

5—To encourage youth along the line of research in Lincolniana. 


Death came to three prominent members of the Association 
during July and August. Edgar J. Rich of Boston, a member of 
more than twenty years standing and well known as an attorney, 
lecturer and student of the Civil War era, died on July 17. His 
will provided for the establishment in the public library of his 
home town, Winchester, Massachusetts, of The Lincoln and Lee 
Trust Fund, “in the hope that, by the study of the lives of these 
two great Americans, there may come a better understanding be- 
tween the North and the South. .. to pay for lectures... to pro- 
vide for prizes for the best essays on Lincoln and Lee written by 
pupils of the Winchester High School; also to buy books... .” 
Mr. Rich’s library of Lincolniana was also willed to the Win- 
chester Public Library. 

Walter S. Holden of Oak Park, Illinois, active member of the 
Chicago Lincoln Group and The Civil War Round Table as 
well as of the Association, died on August 4. Mr. Holden’s fine 
library of Lincolniana was willed to the University of Michigan, 
where he graduated in 1889. 

William W. Tracy of Springfield, Illinois, prominent business 
man and Republican politician, and a member of the Association 
for over twenty-five years, died August 7, in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. 


Two meetings of the Lincoln Fellowship of Southern Califor- 
nia were held on October g and November 13. Speaker at the 
October meeting was Louis A. Copeland, subject—‘‘Lincoln’s 
Personal Finances.” At the November meeting Sherrill Halbert 
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spoke on “Lincoln’s Senatorial Aspirations,” and Milton H. 
Shutes spoke on “The Lincoln-Douglas Debates.” For the meet- 
ing on December 11, two speakers have been scheduled as follows: 
David T. Sweet on ‘““Three Famous Law Cases,” and Walter 
Gould Lincoln on “Lincoln: Illinois Central Lawyer.” 


Leonard Levinson in his unpublished Treasury of Trivia 
(quoted in Coronet, August, 1948, p. 52) lists on the authority of 
The Library of Congress the five people who have had the most 
books written about them as follows: Jesus Christ, 5,152; William 
Shakespeare, 3,172; Abraham Lincoln, 2,319; George Washing- 
ton, 1,755; Napoleon I, 1,735. 


On Friday evening, October 22, members of The Civil War 
Round Table of Chicago were guests of Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., and The Abraham Lincoln Book Shop at a pre-publication 
dinner honoring David C. Mearns, editor of The Lincoln Papers 
(reviewed in this issue) and Director of the Reference Depart- 
ment, The Library of Congress. 

On Saturday evening, October 23, Alfred W. Stern gave a 
dinner in honor of Mr. Mearns to which a large number of the 
Lincoln fraternity were invited. 


On September 3, the Rotary Club of Havana, Illinois, dedi- 
cated a memorial monument to Abraham Lincoln, commemorat- 
ing the landing of Lincoln in Havana when he returned as a 
young man from the Black Hawk War. 


February 1, 1949, has been designated by President Truman 
as National Freedom Day, commemorating the signing by Abra- 
ham Lincoln of a joint resolution passed by Congress proposing 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
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A three cent stamp commemorating the anniversary of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address was issued by the Post Office De- 
partment on November 19. 


Carl Sandburg’s Remembrance Rock (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, $5.00) is a book which should have great appeal to 
members of the Association. Although Lincoln moves into and 
out of the story in the part which is set in the Civil War period, 
it is not a Lincoln book, and hence does not come into the prov- 
ince of our book reviews. The editor wishes to recommend it, 
however, as being, in his opinion, one of the fine works in 
American literature, in the great tradition, and in the authentic 
Sandburg manner. 


A memorial is being prepared for presentation to the Re- 
public of Liberia by the State of Illinois. J. Monaghan, State 
Historian, chairman of the committee charged with the duty 
of preparing the memorial, states that as planned the memorial 
will consist of a large mural painted by Cecil Nelson (a talented 
Negro graduate of the Art Department of the University of 
Illinois), a bronze bust of Lincoln (copy of the Volk head) to be 
placed on a pedestal in front of the mural, and a series of facsimile 
documents (including the Emancipation Proclamation) perti- 
nent to Liberia, to be placed in a showcase beneath the mural. 
The memorial will be installed in a suitable public building 
in Monrovia, to be designated by the Liberian government. 


A new Lincoln statue, provided by state appropriation and 
sculptured by Fred M. Torrey, was unveiled on the campus of 
James Millikin University at Decatur, Illinois, on October 24. 
Mr. Torrey is well known for his previous works, in particular 
the small equestrian statues “Lincoln the Ranger” and “Lincoln 
the Circuit Rider,’ which are in the Lincoln Monument at 
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Springfield, Illinois. The new statue at Decatur depicts Lincoln 
at the age of twenty-one when he entered Macon county. Prin- 
cipal speaker at the unveiling was Doctor George D. Stoddard, 
President of the University of Illinois. 


The sculptor, George G. Barnard, whose great statue of the 
frontier Lincoln standing in Lytle Park, Cincinnati, aroused con- 
siderable controversy some years ago, spent much time in his 
last years sculpturing a heroic head of Lincoln. This magnificent 
piece of work wasa labor of love, done with Barnard’s own funds 
and without benefit of a commission. Since Barnard’s death the 
head has been stored in various warehouses and studios in New 
York City and has been rescued on occasion by artists and friends 
of art who hate to see a magnificent piece of American art and a 
beautiful memorial to Lincoln destroyed. It is thought by many 
artists to be Barnard’s greatest work. He claimed that he put 
everything that he knew about Lincoln into it. 

Barnard hoped to place the head on the Lincoln Highway, 
even if he had to do it at his own expense, but he was unable to 
accomplish his hope. It is a heroic head, twelve feet high, which 
would require an appropriate setting and a suitable pedestal. 
Who should have this splendid piece of sculpture cast in bronze 
for posterity, and where should it be placed? 

Members of the American Sculpture Society have thus far been 
able to prevent its destruction, but have been unable to find 
a patron who will pay for the casting and mounting of the head, 
or an appropriate setting for it. Appropriate settings, in addition 
to the one which Barnard himself had in mind, can be found 
without too much difficulty, but not the patron. 

The editor has been reliably informed that the cost of casting 
the head would run upwards of $11,000. In addition there would 
be the cost of a suitable pedestal. This means that only a person 
of wealth could consider the memorial as a personal philan- 
thropy. The only alternative would be a governmental appropria- 
tion or the sponsorship of some national organization. 

While The Abraham Lincoln Association is not in a position 
to sponsor such a project, the editor of the Quarterly feels that 
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members of the Association may have suggestions to make. If 
any member should like to suggest means by which the Barnard 
head of Lincoln might be cast in bronze and placed in a suitable 
setting, the editor will be glad to put him in touch with others 
who are interested in so doing. 

The Christian Rural Overseas Program is sponsoring a second 
Abraham Lincoln food train for the relief of Europe. As in 1947, 
the foodstuff will be collected throughout the Middle West by the 
various religious denominations participating in CROP. The 
Abraham Lincoln train will leave from Springfield, Illinois, on 
December 15. 


Contributors 


Farl Schenck Miers is Director of Rutgers University Press. 
J. Duane Squires is Chairman, Department of Social Studies, 
Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire. Joseph L. 
Fisendrath, Jr., Secretary of The Civil War Round Table of 
Chicago, is a collector of Lincolniana whose article “Lincolniana 
in the Official Records” appeared in the Quarterly for December, 
1946. The editor of the Quarterly is responsible for “Lincoln in 
Politics, 1948.’’ Our guest reviewer in this issue, Jan W. Dietrich- 
son, is a Norwegian studying American history in the Graduate 
School of Cornell University. 
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